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PRINCIPAL 


OUIDA AT LARGE. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. C. T. RITCHIE. 


CONTENTS: 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
THE WAR SCARE 


THE GERMAN DREAM: By an Unbeliever 


TSCHAIKOWSKI AND A CONCERT. 
A GREAT CRICKET FAMILY. 
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| Telephone Nos. :— 
pi" 181 or 276 WESTMINSTER, 


ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 
The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


r UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
ty INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 


WESTMINSTER. 


For Management—‘‘ UNPARALLELED,” LONDON, 


Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors—‘‘ ERMINITES,” LONDON. 











CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone : ** 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 





SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


ni What with........ Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own Securities." —DatLy Malt, May gth, rg00. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
‘aawecni' une. SAFE DEPOSIT 


6I-62 CHANCERY LANE. 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control 
and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 
Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 

SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum, 

DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, 


PROPRIETORS ! 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. 

Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 
6P.M. Descriptive oy neon and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 
and Secretary, at the ‘ompany’s Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 











The Minor Worries of Life. 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
when you can have them in a ‘‘ single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 

TIMES.—“ By. the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : “ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: “‘ Should be generally adopted by 
those who value sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemross, M.P. : “ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: “ Very pleased with the File, 
and shall be happy to recommend.” 








Call and inspect the Ceres System at 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), 
Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free. 
*.* PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 








NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances, 


Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE ee ee we eee we )~NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 

195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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ESTATE, FINANCE, AND MINES 


CORPORATION. 





Tue second ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Estate, Finance, and 
Mines Corporation, Limited, was held on Monday last at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
Mr. C. A. O. Bain (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that with 
regard to the balance-sheet, under the heading of liabilities, the first item was sundry 
creditors £5,026.. Nearly the whole of that had been paid off. There was a smal] 
amount of unclaimed dividends, of which the directors were the trustees for other com- 
panies. With regard to the profit and loss account, he thought it might be well to deal 
somewhat fully with the items because they were not ascertained losses as yet ; but 
from what the board could see it would seem to be fairly certain that there would be 
a considerab'e loss. First of all there was the Golden Gate, ard he did not see that 
they could hope to get very much from the liquidation of that concern. Their holding in 
the Fidelity Syndicate was not very large ; but he did not think they could take much 
credit for it. Thea there was the Golden River Quesnel'e and the Fairfield Exploration 
Syndicate. The last item stood in the Company's books at £51,000. This mine, as the 
shareholders were aware, had proved a failure, but the Fairfield Exploration Com- 
pany held the whole of th: property; so that if anything was likely to come 
out of it they still had pcszession. However, a greater part of that £51,000 
they might corsider was going to be a loss. The total amount that they 
would probably lose under the heads he had mentioned was £71,000. In the 
near future they would probab'y write off the greater portion of that amount; 
but evea supposing, for the sake of argument, that the loss amounted to £102,000, 
their shares would still be worth 163. to 17s., whereas they stood in the market 
at the present time at only 7s. 6d. In this connection it seemed rather unfair that they 
should have to write off for this year nearly a total loss on all those syndi.ates and 
comranies. However, he presumed it would have to be done, and he therefore thought 
it wise to prepare them. The Chairman then referred in detail to the items in the 
accounts, and said that they held a large number of buildings in Johannesburg and 
several farms in the Transvaal. With regard to the rents, in one year they received 
£18,000; but last year they had cnly received £5,000, which meant a loss of 
£13,000, or 2 per cent. cn tke Company's capital. If they wanted to accelerate 
the development of what they possessed, it would be necessary to find further 
capital to go on with. With reference to the English estates, he men- 
tioned that a further portion of their ground at Walmer had been sold at 
48s50an acre. The Company had a large interest in the H »rsham Monitor Company and 
cther propert’es. The board had received the weekly return from Kamfersdam, and 
the last report was of a very satisfactory nature, showing that they had secured 1,23 
carats. Having dealt with various other properties possessed by the Company at con- 
siderable length, the Chairman said the policy of the Company since the board had been 
in office was one of consolidation, concentration, and retrenchment. They desired so to 
consolidate the various interests as to procure economy of management, and they pro- 
posed also to concentrate their efforts between England and South Africa. Nearly all 
the members of the board thoroughly understood business and its prospects in South 
Africa. With regard to the directors’ fees, although under the articles of association 
they were entitled to £5,000 year, they had only drawn £3,6co. Salaries and other 
expenses had been reduced, and every effort had been made to economise. 

A discussion then ensued, when the state ofthe Company was severely criticised, and 
it was suggested by Mr. Mickel (Glasgow) that a committee should be appointed to 
investigate the whole position of the Company and report to the shareholders. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was put to the meeting, when 18 voted for 
it and 21 egainst. The Chairman thereupon demanded a poll. 

The result of the poll was as follows :—For the motion for the adoption of the report, 
exclusive of the votes of the directors, and exclusive also of the proxies held by the 
directors, 24,578 ; against the motion, 792. The directors’ votes and proxies in favour of 
the Chairman totalled 167,010 votes. The motion for a committee of investigation was 
negatived by the same majority. 

Since the meeting, Mr. Robert Mickel has addressed the following letter to the share- 
holders: ‘‘ As seconder of the motion for the appointment of a committee of inquiry 
into the affairs of the Estate, Finance, and Mines Corporation, Limited, I have made 
inquiry in the offices of the Company into the various investments, and, although taking 
the printed report as it stands I could not withdraw from the position taken up at the 
meeting, I find that the report is misleading and does not do justice to the directors, and 
that the £5,000 shown as paid to the directors includes a considerable amount which has 
been paid as salaries. I further find that the directors have all very large holdings and 
are all doing the very best possible under existing circumstances for the best interest of 
the Company, and I therefore consider that it is unnecessary to take any further steps in 
regard to the committee of investigation. I also consider that the directors deserve 
credit for the economies introduced into tte Company's affairs and hope they will be 
supported in their efforts by the shareholders.” 
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ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the seq 
and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: “A for. 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.” | Soft 4 
Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &,, apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


ea, Every form of Bath. Massage. 








BARMOUTH.—ROYE'S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS, 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing South, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. i 
Tennis Lawn. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
TEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 


Captain HAWKES, Proprietor, 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth._THE CHINE HOTEL 


Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef, Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress, 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 

front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par. 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). ; 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor, 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 
Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views, Lovely climate, 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 

Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 
H. W. HAYWARD. 























LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL— 


En p. from 108. 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL.—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England. Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bath 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas: 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 











SUMMER HOLIDAYS 











THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 
morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 
as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 
begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District, 





DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &: 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT, 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, os 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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THE UNCAPTURABLE GENERALISSIMO 
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[Der Nebelspaiter, Zurich, 





Méin friendts, I’m Commander De Wet, 
My name you will not soon forget : 
You are many as gnats, 
— And as blind as the bats ; 
inter Keep on and you may get me yet ! 


ntral 


At the will of my Kaiser and Lord 
cellent 


I go with a fist and a sword ; 
Mail and flame ought to daunt ’em, 
But I don’t seem to want ’em. 
As my good frau might whisper—J/y word ! 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING.| METROPOLITAN 


On the instalment plan originated by 





wie NORMAN & STACEY, | LIFE, ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
a CUGRGat om me 
(v 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. | | ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
, Mr, LABOUCHERE, M.P., in REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
a. bag Ss gg The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72% to 32%. 


business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 


widow or family through the death NEW RATES FOR 








y of Ve G A ance urow mis Lek" | | ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
. ra \) @ 4 Moderate Prices. Free Delivery AND ‘ 
S))f @ ()), g Town or Country. Call an view 
ISANAING Town or Fesctiainn lenin LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 








With similar reductions. 


H UM B E FR CYCLES Assets, £2,044,000. 


NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 








| 


| 





Offices : 13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 








These superb and_ still unrivalled | 


Machines may now be had from THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


£10 10s. Od. | 4 | 
Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, E P Pp S Ss 


21s. extra. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to C O C O A 
4 HU M B EK R Li MITED, BREAKFAST— SUPPER 
Gs 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


 — 











PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 


ot é ' 

from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 

mp t0 time as the London morning papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige } 
’ by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 1o9 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application, 







































































, and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with | stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
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AFRICAN BANKING THE BANK OF AFRICA, BANK OF MONTREAL 


CORPORATION, Established in 1819. 


he 1879. Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve F, 
Limited. Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 7; | £1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £87,777. 


ye Capital—{£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 
. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, bm | Head Office and Board of Directors ;_ 


oot. I, 1909 








Heap Orrice: 


Head Office : 11 non Street, London, | 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape T ‘own, MONTREAL, 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ey, King | General Manager— 


William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 

——— a mang Re Durban, Pletermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
ulawayo isbury, Unmtali ransvaal arberton, | 

Registered Capital ° £2,000,000 Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: | 


Subscribed Capital - £800,000 thlehem, ‘oemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 


E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 
LONDON OFFICE— 








fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Phili lis, Winbur, 
_—_- East Africa: Beira, Lourencgo Marques. 7” . (22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C, 
‘ Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Es 
Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq. *) Chair- Chairman : : A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert a COMMITTEE: - 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- | Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq. ; A. A. Fraser, 
ender, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of x Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. "| Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | neral Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 


R. G. D: 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | oo pay ‘and UL. Bills purchased | THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the | ond Collected, 5 and all other Banking business transacted | Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Great Eastern Railway Company 3 Thomas Rudd, Esq., wit ut rica. Canada, Newfoundland, and the United § 

De d fi to fi t 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | , Deposits received, for. one year to five years at terms | 14 iscie Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cab, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., a Transfers. 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bawnxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; RHODES! A R Al LW AYS, LTD. oni ee the Government of the 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims 

—s x ion of Gover le 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankiog | nz Cee © 4g a Eaadp ee Roe | ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | betw 


Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 
Baancuns in SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem | EUROPS _AND (RHODESIA | 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Towa | Via oe = my 7 wie | 


(Tat, Germiston, Geasl-Reinet, Geah m, Johannes- | Taben with Saloon Accommodation leave Ca; 

B “ ae | petown | 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, | daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for | (acorporated by Royal Charter, 183s.) 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, | Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 

















- i Jmtata, Worcester, | i= 8s. r1d. ; 2nd Class, £12 ss. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. | : 
~via Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worc Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail | Paid-up Capital ........ eocccce seeesee $1,600,008 
8. - t~—- (s,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by| Reserve Fund £835,000 
Acency in America (New York). | Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport | Reserve Liability of Proprietors ender 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | Services are being rapidl extended and improved between lle aig danse « £%,600,000 





" districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

South Africa conducted on the usual terms. Further particulars may be obtained on application at | | rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- | the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, | Zealand. 

tained on application. E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. | 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection, 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


OCEAN SERVICES P= rived in London woe is 
UNION-CASTLE LINE noo rae aa 


» WORLD TRIPS. R. W. JEANS, Manager. 
SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 














CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND HAWAII. FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
MAURITIUS, HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
South- FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. Tons. Tons. 
NORM A eee London, ampton. PaeEEe | Horney Graves .. ++ 3,750 Evsrese Graves ‘ ms 
: . OvinGpDEAN GRANGE OYSTON GRANGE .. 

(via Madeira) ......+. seeeeeee oe Sept. 8 YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- | enenen GRANGE. 4 Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
t+tLISMORE CASTLE Lancton GRANGE. —_ RIpPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
(via Las Palmas).......+++s00. Sept. 7 Sept. 8 HAI, HONG KONG. DENTON GRANGE .. Sournsny Cross .. 7,30 
+GOORKHA These splendid fail-powered Steamsh employed in 
SAB Sas ARID 0-0 20.0.000 —.  Sept.12| FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS, ‘be *>ovt trades, have excellent crommodation fx pee 


*DUNVEGAN CASTLE onl Mer latest i ye 


& c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec. 





(via Madeira) ....-.sseeeeceee _ Sept. 15 reams inet d stat 
pe = a ay . . For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- ue - Pict et coup at the 
on re “eatin “San cpt. 14 S€Pt- *5 | senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, °f the Company, 
— caer * 167 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur| 46 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, EC. 


t Extra Steamer. w Ss Liverpool. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for | Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, Pe ty 


30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 


Southampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 337 Cu Cuyo, Buenos 4 oo. 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street | Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, aig Dock, Ensenada, La Plata 





Within, London, E.C. White Star, &c. 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, J S.W. 





Lducational Fimusements 


_— sled 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL HAYMARKET THEATRE. — Lessee, Mr. FREDERICK 
“a oe Se =r ee Bee ee: Cop fo the sea. Mild oe HARRISON. 

acing climate. esident certi nglish, French, and German governesses and > 4 " 
excellent visiting masters. Individual —_ and teaching, combined with family life and By arrangement with re nh me ge Me. Cyan, Mauss. 


comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN. 
SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY. 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., MISS JULIA NEILSON as NELL GWYN. 

and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON *& WID. MATINEES Wednesd: 1 Saturday, Septembe d 8, at 2. 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School Box Office (Mr. Le ae, a a © — denhone “ Ger. 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea ox Office (Mr. Leverton), ro to 10. elephone, 9933 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 
TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Comte man who has had ae 

years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages —_ to those goin 

the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as rofession.—Ad: 

A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Mid iesex. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 











SAvoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
By W. S. Giceert and Artuur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager 


ST. JAMES’S. MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships REOPENS THIS EVENING at 8.30, 
a at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post With Sypney Grunpy's Play, 
ree, 1s. 4 

, J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. A DEBT OF HONOUR. 

A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements FIRST MATINEE, Wednesday, September 12. 
mre given. Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 10 to 5. 
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PERHAPS 


Russia. We had better withdraw and trust to Li. 

Unitep States. In view of the Elections, we had 
better withdraw and trust to Li. 

ENGLAND. In the interests of a Spirited Foreign Policy 
we had better withdraw and trust to Li. 

; Germany. In the interests of Peace we had better 

withdraw and trust to Li. 

France. In the interests of France we had better with- 
draw and trust to Li. 

Jaran. In that case we, also, had better withdraw and 
trust to Li. 

Empress-Dowacer. Oh, Li, you dear old man! 


Li (busily counting Russian gold). Madam, a character 


for trustworthiness is more to be preferred than a million 
bowmen. 


Rumours from the Flowery Land mean, in plainer 
language, lies from China. Whether Prince Tuan is dead, 
and which, if any, of the many doings of Li Hung Chang 
Is the true one, are questions that must await the 
testimony of some sober witness. It seems to be beyond 
doubt, however, that the position of the Allies at Pekin is 
well established. The Japanese occupied the Imperial 
Palace on the 21st, and the vast Imperial Park was scoured 
for Boxers and found to be free. Precisely what and who 
¢ Boxers are remains doubtful, save that they are fanatics 
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and cowards, and have to bear the weight of deeds con-' 
ceived by more important personages who may be cowards 
but know the political limits of fanaticism. The Empress 
has fled; but whither is not determinable. Meanwhile 
the Allies spare her palace and park, and the Forbidden 
City is ‘‘ respected by international agreement.” In. all 
probability the teeming millions of China know nothing of 
the presence of the foreigners there, and would not believe 
in it were they told. But the Allies are most effectively 
there. Americans and British, working in unison, have 
repaired the telegraph between Pekin and Tientsin. The 
railway is working between Tientsin and Yang-tun, and 
energies are being given to the re-establishment - of 
the section between Yang-tun and the Capital. Com- 
munication with the sea-base is otherwise complete. 
The one thing which remains as blank as ever is, who are 
the responsible governors of China at this moment. 
Official China lies at the feet of Europe and America, a 
soulless unresisting entity, that may be threatened or 
implored with equal futility. Perhaps, indeed most 
probably, this fourth of the human race pursue their daily 
avocations careless of crises or revolutions, desirous only 
of purchasing white men’s cotton and possessing more 
money or means to continue buying it. 


Tue further details of the taking of Pekin show that 
the Chinese resistance at the last was far from formidable. 
The Sikhs, who under General Gaselee’s personal command 
made their way at once to the Legation with British direct- 
ness, found themselves unopposed. Quite comprehensibly, 
there was a scene of wild enthusiasm when the besieged 
inmates found they were at last relieved and released. 
Their desperate straits were witnessed by the lamentable 
condition of the building and its precincts. Torn by shell 
and pierced by bullets, it showed clearly that in the 
cowardice of the assailants lay the chief safety of the 
besieged. The defence is compared with that of Lucknow. 
It is needless to make comparisons which are never 
accurate or satisfactory. Suffice it for the European 
world that it was gallant and effective. Most pleasant 
also is it that, as far as the British element is considered, no 
undue vaunt or self-seeking praise mars the final success. 
That Sir Claude MacDonald sustained his defence and 
inspirited those under his care as a British soldier should 
is a well-warranted supposition. When the time of 
reckoning arrives the tortuous treachery of the Chinese 
officials will be remembered as is due. When the Lega- 
tion asked for food they sent melons ; when fresh meat 
was requested they returned a refusal based on the usages 
of war. The most bitter attacks were reserved for the 
last days preceding the relief, and the populace were 
egged on by public proclamation to make an end of the 
foreigners. There must be an ending of some things 
Chinese. 


Once again, what are the Powers going to do? On 
the surface there is unity, and in Europe we find its 
reflex in France’s rejoicing over Admiral Seymour’s 
merited and most welcome tribute to the French detach- 
ment of the Allied forces and in Germany’s abolition of the 
Sedan festival—for this year. 


How fair a sight it is to see 
All brethren dwell in unity. 


The Powers have many causes for jealousy in China, but 
they have at least one common object: they desire the 
establishment of some responsible governing Chinese 
person or body to deal with, to coerce, to punish, to 
cajole, to bribe, as their several purposes may suggest. 
But how?—that is the problem. Shall they follow 
up the Empress into her far retreat, fleeing as it 
might be from London to St. Petersburg? Shall 
they set up the late Emperor, to his aunt’s dire 
rage and jealousy? Shall they make a new Emperor 
and found a new dynasty, or resuscitate an old? 
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Shall they make a governing committee of Viceroys? 
Or shall they adopt the proposal with which Russia and 
the United States in unison have startled the world, accept 
Li Hung Chang as “Plenipotentiary of the Chinese 
Government,” and withdraw the Allied troops from Pekin ? 
This last astounding proposal was made a fortnight ago 
by the Washington representative of Russia to Mr. 
McKinley, and Mr. McKinley, eager on the eve of the 
Presidential Election to be quit of this embarrassing 
Oriental entanglement, makes haste to acquiesce. There 
may be much in the situation at Pekin of which the public 
as yet know nothing, but three things seem evident 
enough. One is that Li, for all his high-sounding title, 
has to prove his power to represent anyone or bind anyone 
in. China, not even excepting himself; another is that, 
international control removed, Pekin passes more than 
ever under Russian domination ; and a third is that Mr. 
McKinley seems to have abandoned his heroic deter- 
mination to insist upon the Open Door—at least, that deter- 
mination falls behind another determination—to get out 
of Pekin as fast as possible and face the electorate with 
China wiped off the slate for the time. 


Mr. Broprick, speaking on Wednesday last, as- 
sured his audience that our Government ‘‘ know their 
aims.” It would be more comforting to learn that 
he Government know how to attain their aims. 
The aims we may assume to be the restoration to China 
of a stable and friendly ruler, and conditions of unrestricted 
commerce throughout the entire land. It would be curious 
if after all Japan were to prove the centralising influence 
for the conflicting ideas of the Powers when it comes to 
practice. Japan’s claims for consideration in any settle- 
ment increase daily. Her preponderance of force at 
present, and her efficacy in action, have created for her a 
place among the nations which must be taken account of, 
The Power whose aims commend themselves for Japanese 
support will have gained a powerful ally. 


WE have heard little of Crete since the exciting days 
of 1898, and prebably most of our readers will have 
forgotten its very existence. But, as every one who knew 
the facts would have prophesied, Crete is getting on 
capitally since the Turks were bundled out by Admiral 
Noel. Prince George has won’ the goodwill of Moslem 
and Christian alike. The gendarmerie is efficient, the 
people are disarmed, there is complete security for life and 
property everywhere. As a fact, the Cretans are not a 
quarrelsome race; only they did not, like the wretched 
Armenians, take their punishment lying down. We may 
expect to see prosperity here in a few years; but so far, 
as every peasant says, where was the use of building good 
houses when you might expect to have them burnt about 
your ears before long ? 


THERE seems a fair hope that by the time these lines 
are read the Taff Vale Railway dispute will have been 
settled. As we write, nothing stands in the way of agree- 
ment but extreme contentions embittered by temper on 
both sides. The men have undoubtedly been the worst 
offenders. The original cause of the dispute-—the dis- 
missal of a signalman—has practically vanished. Its 
place is taken by a number of points produced by the 
strike itself. The employés demand, among other things, 
that all men be taken back as vacancies arise by seniority 
in each grade, and that all ‘“‘blacklegs” be dismissed 
within seven days. The masters met this statement of 
claims by an immediate and decided negative. * They 
followed this up by telegraphing for non-union labourers 
waiting in various parts of the country for the summons. 
In.their extreme demands the men broke away from the 
counsels of their Society ; and they certainly will not gain 
public sympathy by adhering to them. It is useless for 
members of trades-union societies to dictate terms to 
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employers founded on arbitrary trades-union principles g9 
long as the masters can find servants who own no alle. 
giance to trades unions. 


Att the world knows that the Spion Kop affair was qa 
discreditable muddle. It will be remembered that Lord 
Roberts censured, directly or by implication, nearly every 
one in high command on that occasion. The only person 
who, beyond all question, seemed from the despatches to 
come out of the affair with credit was the common soldier, 
He lies buried round about Spion Kop in numerous pits, 
wrapt in the sanctity of his immortal but futile valour, 
One of his leaders, General Warren, is home in England, 
and through the blabbing medium of a ‘‘ Press corre. 
spondent” has become voluble about Spion Kop. True, 
Sir Charles writes to the Zzmes that the statements are 
made without his authority, which except as it bears on a 
question of pressmen’s morality is nothing to the point; 
that he never expressed any opinions with a view to 
publication, which now they are published is not of much 
moment ; and that some of the statements are contrary to 
fact. As Sir Charles does not condescend on particulars 
in his denial, he must not be surprised if the public draw 
conclusions unfavourable to his conduct. His private 
communicativeness has blossomed into a public indiscre- 
tion. General Buller, who was his chief, stands arraigned 
of being the author of the muddle. Sir Charles Warren 
figures as a misunderstood man who condemned the Spion 
Kop movement, and originated the Hwlangane Hill 
advance which proved successful. Are these the state- 
ments which are contrary to fact? The public will not be 
slow to remember that Lord Roberts remarked on the fact 
that Sir Charles Warren was not on Spion Kop at the 
critical moment. The pressman reports Sir Charles as 
contending he was kept well informed of all that was 
passing. There is a diabolical ingenuity about these un- 
authorised statements. Meanwhile General Buller is still 
at the front, and the dead soldiers sleep quietly about 
Spion Kop and neighbourhood. Decorum would suggest 
a greater circumspection to Sir Charles Warren in his 
private observations. 


THERE is a widespread belief that Scotland begins at 
the Tyne. The only reservation to be made is whether it 
does not commence further south. But a startling proof 
of the first theory comes from Tyneside itself. A Volun- 
teer corps has been formed in that neighbourhood the 
members of which propose to wear the kilt. So popular 
did the idea prove that the new corps attracted members 
from other regiments, and promised to be a numerous and 
enthusiastic body. All that was wanted to crown their 
desires was the merely formal consent of the War Office. 
Already the members saw themselves clad in the ancient 
and warlike garb of Old Gaul. We quote these usual 
appellations without at all committing ourselves to their 
historical correctness. In fact, we incline to the belief 
that the military Highland costume is, if not an invention, 
at least a development of some sartorial ingenuity having 
as little to do with war as it has with Gaul. Certain it is 
that when a man is seen at this time of year at Perth 
Station wearing a kilt there is a strong presumption that 
he is an Englishman. There are few Scots, not Volunteers 
or soldiers, who ever wore the kilt, or want to wear it. 
‘* Weel, Sandy, it’s a very windy garment,” said one Scot to 
another after a week’s volunteering as a local Highlander. 
‘It’s no the windiness I objec’ to; it’s the skirtiness 
o’ the thing that fashes me,” was the answer. And 
so we come to the calamitous side of the Tyneside High- 
landers: the War Office refused their consent. Needless 
to say the refusal has caused intense excitement. There 
will be more heard of the matter, or Tyneside is not s0 
Scottish as we believe it to be. 


Not without cause have we heard much of failures of 
fraudulent solicitors. We now learn from the annual 
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report of the Inspector-General in Bankruptcy that, while 
the aggregate number of insolvencies is lower this year 
than it has been for a decade, the insolvencies of solicitors 
show an alarming increase. Nor is the increase only in 
point of numbers. The liabilities of insolvent solicitors 
this year, in respect of value, are about half a million 
sterling above the liabilities of bankrupt solicitors last 
year. One firm of solicitors alone failed for over four 
hundred thousand pounds—all clients’ money. The pro- 
secutions for misappropriation of clients’ money are almost 
necessarily based upon the Larceny Act, which, in spite 
of the codification of 1861, is still very far short of what is 
required. The necessity for directions in writing to a 
trustee of money (not holding under an express trust) 
before he can be convicted for misappropriation is, perhaps, 
the most telling defect. The Inspector-General’s state- 
ment of the case of Bellencontre (a defaulting French 
solicitor) recalls the lamentations of the late Mr. Justice 
Cave and Mr. Justice Wills over the superiority of the 
French criminal law. Of nineteen charges specified in 
the French warrant in that case, all were recognised by 
the French law ; four only were offences known to English 
law, and of those four none came within the Larceny Act. 
The Incorporated Law Society has recommended legisla- 
tion providing that the written directions shall be imma- 
terial where there is a charge of misappropriation; but 
the Bill submitted on these lines failed to make any pro- 
gress. It is sincerely to be hoped that the Incorporated 
Law Society will repeat its efforts. 


Tue action of Mr. Cripps, Q.C., the new Chancellor 
of York, who has intimated to the clergy of the diocese 
that no licence will be granted henceforward for the 
marriage of any divorced person, will be welcome to 
Churchmen of all shades of opinion. The assertion that 
any injustice is thereby done to persons wishing to 
contract such a marriage cannot be maintained seriously. 
Put in a nutshell, the case is this. According to civil law, 
marriage can be annulled by the Divorce Court. Accord- 
ing to canon law, it is dissoluble only by death. Those 
who avail themselves of civil law to secure release from one 
marriage are now told in effect that only by civil law—by 
marriage, that is, before a registrar—can they enter into 
another. They are scarcely entitled to claim as a right 
the Church’s benediction upon a marriage which has only 
been made possible by a flagrant violation of the Church’s 
law. We hope that the chancellors of other dioceses 
will have the courage to follow Mr. Cripps’ example. 


Some weeks ago we spoke of the great discoveries in 
Crete made by Messrs. Evans and Hogarth. We have to 
record that Professor Halbherr has found a second pre- 
historic palace, of precisely the same plan and architecture, 
in the south of the central plain, on the site of the ancient 
Phaistos. The characteristic features of both are the 
same: a large court entered by great double gateway; a 
parallel passage, which seems to have been roofed, out of 
which open rows of store-rooms ; and the use of cement 
blocks for building. So far no fresco paintings have been 
discovered at Phaistos, and no inscribed tablets; but the 
blocks of cement bear the same letters as one found on 
the tablets, which seem to have been masons’ marks. 
Both palaces have been burnt; and charred wood, corn, 
and olives are found in quantities. At Phaistos, however, 
an interesting find has been made: a number of large 
earthen figures, painted in red, which may have been 
Votive offerings, though there is nothing to prove it. One 
'S an ox with a ring in the nose ; but the most interesting 
'S a horse which bears water-jars in panniers just as the 

retans carry water to-day. The large stone jars also 


Which have been found in these palaces are the same in 
: An American 
y, Miss Boyd, has unearthed in another palace a stone 
Which bears the marks of a game still played by Cretan 
‘hildren in the intervals of their revolutions. 


~~ and size as the Cretans still make. 
y 
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THE GERMAN DREAM 
By AN UNBELIEVER 


CIRCUMSTANCES have conspired to bring Germany and 
things German to the forefront of the world’s ‘stage. 
The murder of the German Minister at Pekin, which in 
itself looked like a misfortune, has proved the occasion 
for providing the Allied forces in China with a.Germap 
Generalissimo. In this all Germany sees the finger’ of 
most manifest fate. When fate coincides with German 
convictions a powerful alliance results. The sixty 
millions of people who form the German Empire, after 
twenty-nine years of great and ever-increasing prosperity, 
have provided themselves with a magnificent destiny. 
Possessing no past which can be contemplated with any 
but a subdued satisfaction, they reach out a hand to the 
future, and grasp their glory in the unknown. Carefully 
tutored by the discourses and ideas of their Emperor and 
his Ministers, they have come to believe, and do believe 
at this present moment, that they are upon the threshold 
of a great era of German expansion. Empire and world- 
predominance are their ambition and goal; and they are 
girding themselves for the effort to accomplish these with 
a thoroughness which excites admiration. They make no 
concealment of their aims, but rather flaunt them jin the 
world’s face, and dare them (argumentatively) to be 
gainsaid. The phenomenon is new in history : never before 
has a people told the other peoples of the earth so frankly 
what it purposed doing, and published the text-book of 
its coming future with so ample and highly coloured 
illustrations. If the nations are not prepared for the 
domination of Germany when it does come, it will be 
because they have neglected to study this official German 
manual. ' 

Before the German people can acquire the world- 
dominion at which they so frankly aim, however, several 
momentous changes must be wrought. Britain, whose 
dominion at this present time is fairly well spread, -has 
not hitherto been reckoned unapt to take up challenges 
warlike or industrial. How is she to be superseded? It 
is part of the German official plan that Britain has passed 
her meridian. She lacks, it seems, the capacity to guide her 
destiny. She is always unready, or, when ready, unfitted 
to meet the demands of her vast Empire. As to the means 
by which she acquired that Empire, the Germans have 
studied these down to the smallest detail, and can reproduce 
them with improvements suggested by scientific analysis. 
Britain’s success has been in great measure due to good 
fortune rather than to wisdom. As for her industrial 
greatness, are they, the Germans, not overtaking that, 
and threatening to surpass it, every day? Are they not 
young, ardent, capable to seize the reins of a world-policy 
which even now hang loose in the nerveless grasp of 
an old and never very capable or worthy charioteer ? 
So many leaders of German opinion openly assert to- 
day, as Bismarck asserted in a famous speech shortly 
before his fall. The Germans possess (so the creed 
runs) all the qualities that have made the British 
people great in a higher degree than the British, and 
to these they add others which the British do not 
possess. This claim the German proceeds to prove 
by a slavish imitation of Britain. In  manufac- 
tures and in methods of commerce, his. ultimate 
ambition is to produce what Britain produces. . But 
Britain has a fleet and dominates the sea? Then Ger- 
many will have a fleet, and by-and-bye will dominate the 
sea. Itiseasy. ‘‘ Britain accomplished it ; we are better 
than the British, therefore we will accomplish it in a 
greater degree; and, behold, to aid us in our opportunity 
Britain is in her dotage; wearied of her course ere yet 
its glory is accomplished.” The Germans will take up the 
larger theme and work it out. 

Is Britain old or infirm? Answer, you teeming 
millions that but yesterday woke with a start to the great- 
ness of your heritage ; whose minds were touched then 
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for the first time with the consciousness that Britain was 
great, and did not end at Dover ; that these lands far over- 
sea were fibres of her being, and not trinkets that dangled 
from her fob; that she had a destiny and not merely a 
history. Answer, are you young or old, weary or eager, 
desirous of sleep or anxious for enterprise? If young and 
eager and anxious for enterprise, then, although in the 
meantime the nations stand quietly by and see Germany 
double and quadruple her fleet, and work out in placid 
logic her officially prescribed destiny, there is one dire 
shock Germany must undergo, and undergo at British 
hands. Europe no longer affords Germany scope for prac- 
tical ambitions. Asia Minor? Well, after all, is France 
finally dead, and is Russia a negligeable quantity? 
is it a reasonable supposition that these great nations, 
each having strong motives for interference, will calmly 
contemplate the appropriation of all that remains of the 
East by Germany? Alsace and Lorraine are to become 
ancient history so soon, and the Slav is to lay his destiny 
aside, while Germany marches on! No; it is not in the 
near East that the great German idea will find great 
realisation. As for the further East—the Yellow East— 
that is no field for colonisation, German or other; and 
it may well be that the apparent political pre-eminence 
of Germany there at the moment will bring her more 
annoyance than renown, for she faces the watchful 
jealousies, not of one Power, but all Powers. 

If we consider Africa, nothing is to be done there with- 
out the prospective shock with Britain—after Germany 
has doubled and quadrupled her fleet. Where, then, is 
this German idea to find room to realise itself? Can it be 
in South America? If that be the field, then we fear 
Germany’s dream will suffer a rude disillusionment. For 
in the West between Florida and the Lakes, betwixt the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, there is a mighty nation growing 
into an unimaginable manhood, which may at any moment 
be inspired with a great idea. It has recently made its first 
attempt in outer politics, and tasted the sweet and the 
bitter of it. But, whereas the bitter of it is remediable, 
the sweet has been of the most dangerously seductive 
kind. This nation, this United States, challenged the 
last dominion of old and once-mighty Spain near its shores, 
and with but little effort sent it tumbling into ruin. That 
achievement has sunk deep into the heart of the States, 
and will there fructify. It will find itself lying there in 
near neighbourhood with an idea, cherished carefully for 
years, which is all these United States have for a national 
principle. The Monroe Doctrine, they call it—a very in- 
sufficient name indeed for so portentous a principle. All 
nations possess each a national principle, idea, or belief 
to which they can turn for inspiration, and for which they 
can struggle. Nobody finds any difficulty in identify- 
ing them. And although this idea of ‘‘ America for 
America,” under the patronage of the United States, 
has not yet had great occasion to work itself into 
fact, it has in the matter of Venezuela shown that it is 


‘ fructifying rapidly. And if Germany or any other Power 


attempt to acquire dominion on the American continent 


‘they will provoke a struggle with a people which would 


ultimately crush them as a man treads on a fly. No: 
America is sacrosanct. Woe betide the nation whose 
fate it shall be to provide these same United States with 
an inspiration to national effort. For nothing is more 
certain that in the people of those States, compact of 
the best of all peoples, instinct with every tradition 
that animates the Briton, lie the possibilities of any- 
thing and everything that the world has yet seen in 
warlike or industrial accomplishment. So far it has 
shown but the unripe flightiness of home-keeping youth ; 
to make it know its own greatness some threatened stroke 
of fate from the outside is wanted. But when the day 
comes in which it takes upon itself a new nationality 
it will provide in ample measure all that is wanted for high 
destiny. If the peoples of South America fall into such 
chaos that interference is required, the United States will 
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furnish them with rulers, laws, protection, and mastershi 
and no one shall dare say nay. The British strain in he 
ensures her capacity to rule, and from her diverse climates 
she can send forth peoples fit to exist and prevail whereye 
she enjoins them to settle. So there is no prospect fo, 
Germany in America. 

It would really seem, therefore, that the one and 
hope for the German official dream is Britain’s decay, 
Just as no ray of intelligence has entered the Germay 
miod in this matter of expansion save slavish imitatiog 
of Britain, so there appears no place for her in the 
world save Britain's room. It is a most unfortunate 
position; for if it should happen, as there is caus 
to suspect, that Britain is not old, but very young; 
that by-and-bye she will be forced to reconstitute her 
army so as to fit it for the needs of a world-wide 
Empire; and the task she has taken in hand in South 
Africa will bring her a new empire with limitless 
possibilities, where is that German dream to find a place? 
Is it doomed, like the German hardware, so cunningly 
made to resemble the British, to endure but one trial, 
while the other lasts its fair and natural life? The German 
may imitate scissors, stamp ‘‘ Made in Sheffield” on them, 
flood the world with them, and become rich on the gain 
of doing so; but the methods by which Britain has 
reached her present position are not to be learned from 
official handbooks—they proceed from the genius of her 
people, which is not to be acquired by taking thought, 
Britain’s greatness is, after all, the greatness of the 
British people ; it is not an imitation of Rome or Spain; 
it is original of herself. The projected greatness of 
Germany is a mere official plan, doomed to be frustrated 
in its development by world-movements which the official 
mind never has perceived or taken into account. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


ADMIRAL SEYMOUR AND THE FRENCH—THE 
WAR SCARE 

Paris : August 30 
ApmirAL Seymour's eloquent laudation of the gallantry of 
the French naval contingent in China will not surprise 
those who are acquainted with the past history and pre 
sent splendid state of efficiency of the Navy of this country; 
but it is not the less welcome to all who have at heart the 
best interests of the two nations. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the most important political fact in the work 
is the relationship between France and England. No 
interests, commercial or political, are more inextricably 
involved ; and by just so many points of contact as exist, 
in such proportion arise opportunities of friction and 
causes of offence. Anything, therefore, which tends to 
soothe ruffled national feeling on one side or other, and to 
accentuate points of common interest and mutual suppott, 
must be hailed as a public benefaction. The gentlemas 
and sailor—how common the combination is, and how 
universally the rule applies!—who penned the pregnatt 
passages of the despatch not only did the right thing, 
but he did it in the right way. To the cold-blooded 
Anglo-Saxon, the brief English salutation ‘‘ Well done! 
seems praise enough; but Admiral Seymour, wit 
the tact of a man of the world, employs phraseology 
to convey his meaning which is understood @ 
appreciated throughout France. England is fortunate # 
having a man of this stamp at the head of affairs in the 
East. He has mastered the difficult art of translatio® 
‘‘ Thought,” says Dryden, ‘‘if it be translated truly, cat 
not be lost in another language; but the words 
convey it to our apprehension, which are the image 
ornament of that thought, may be so ill-chosen as 10 
make it appear in an unhandsome dress and rob it of its 
native lustre.” This is the fault that Admiral Seymot 
has avoided. His despatch might have been written by# 
Frenchman, and has thus succeeded in conveying 0 
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nation the true expression of the admiration with which 
England regards the gallantry of its naval forces and his 
own high professional appreciation of their services. The 
reception of the message has been gratifying in a high 
degree. There are quarters in the Press from which only 
a snarl can be expected, but there are fortunately other 
and more influential exponents of public opinion which 
have not been backward in a generous reception of words 

nerous in themselves, and in which eloquence and sin- 
cerity emulate each other. 

And this better opinion will be the opinion of the country 
at large, whose first desire is peace—not peace at any 
price, be it understood, for war was much nearer to us 
two years ago than many people know. In a recently 
published letter from a French naval officer present at the 
taking of the Taku Forts in June, he speaks of experi- 
encing, just before fire was opened, the same thrill as at 
the moment of Fashoda, when orders came that, co#le que 
coite, his torpedo-boat must be ready for action on the 
morrow. A significant reminiscence, from the private 
letter of one specially distinguished in the despatch I have 
been talking about ! But there has been nothing to justify 
the recent war scare in England. The mischievous dis- 
cussion in the English Press of an imminent war with 
France, so inevitable that even the period for the outbreak 
of hostilities was fixed, has been justified by nothing which 
has entered the views of the present Government—and the 
British Press would do well, instead of indulging in 
irritating prophecies which have a knack of bringing about 
their own fulfilment, to imitate the example of Admiral 
Seymour, and dwell upon the many points which are 
capable of producing mutual esteem between the 
two countries as well as the enhancement of a com- 
material prosperity. I will not go the length of saying 
that matters might not have assumed another aspect had 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Government succumbed to the 
attacks of its enemies, and been replaced by some one or 
other of the so-called Nationalist groups. It is difficult to 
conceive such an event; but in that case a weak Govern- 
ment would probably have sought to fortify itself by 
compelling the country to unite in a common danger. 
War is always popular with the professional part of an 
army, and they would have for allies civilians capable of 
writing such monstrous calumnies as appeared the other 
day in an evening paper in connection with the well- 
merited sentence on Lieutenant Cordua at Pretoria: ‘‘ The 
old Jezebel of Windsor has proved once more that she is 
deaf to every sentiment of pity. She has long abandoned 
her right of pardon. History will tell how two thousand 
years after Christ gave up His life to ransom humanity, one 
human being invested with the royal prerogative of 
forgiveness never forgave, and that this human being 
was a woman. She has made of Ireland one vast 
gtaveyard ; of India a charnel-house,” and so on, 
a column and a half of blasphemous nonsense couched 
in the dullest prose. You will say that these are the 
tavings of a disordered brain. And you will be right. 
No doubt is entertained that their author is practically 
iNsane. But he is—I will not say a French gentleman— 
still a member of Parliament and a leader of the Nation- 
alists. It is, of course, M. Millevoye who thus disgraces 
himself. His ignorance is as obvious as his malice. But 
a spark from a tramp’s pipe has set fire to many a famous 
Stackyard. 

Of events in general there has been none worth 
chronicling. It is the dullest of the dead season, and 
those who have perforce to stay at home are longing for 
the return of their friends, when the voice of the tripper 
(how tired we are of him, and especially of her !) shall be 
no more heard in the land, and Paris will be once more 
Paris. Next week I shall have to tell you of the important 
Congress of the English Chambers of Commerce organised 
by Mr. Thomas Barclay, President of the English Chamber 
of Commerce here, an event which is looked forward to 
with much satisfaction by the French journals. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE 
I 


HOUR 


DEAR Mr. Ritchie, 

I am advised 

By people who ought to know 

That in point of fact 

There zs no man of the hour this week, 
But that, at a pinch, 

YOU might serve : 

Hence, my dear Sir, 

The appended touching tribute. 


II 


When your name was mentioned to me, Mr. Ritchie, 

I said, “ Ritchie, Ritchie, Ritchie, 

Which Ritchie might that be?” 

Whereupon sundry kind friends gurgled 

“ Board of Trade,” “ Cheapside,” “ London County Council,” “ Taff 
Vale Railway Strike,” “Cabinet Sandbag,” “Lives in next 
street to a man I know—Wetherby Gardens,” “ Friend of Mr. 
Havelock Wilson,” and so forth. 

Then, of course, 

It dawned upon me 

That you were the man they meant : 

Hence, I say, 

The appended touching tribute. 


III 
Well, Sir, 
To be quite frank with you, 
I really do not see 
Where the appended touching tribute is to come from ; 
All the same, 
I will do my best. 
IV 


Happy is the man, Mr. Ritchie, 

Who has no points, 

Therefore you ought to be happy : 

Happy is the man, Mr. Ritchie, 

Who has something to do with the Board of Trade, 

Therefore you ought to be happy : 

Happy is the man, Mr. Ritchie, 

Who is one of “the dear old Cabinet sandbags,” 

Therefore you ought to be happy once more : 

And, finally, 

Happy is the man 

Who enjoys the friendship of Mr. Havelock Wilson 

And resides in Wetherby Gardens. 

V 

Two questions occur to me, Mr. Ritchie: 

One is, 

What do you do at the Board of Trade? 

And the other is, 

What are “ Cabinet sandbags ” ? 

Out of the first question 

Sundry other questions arise. 

For example : 

Do you sit up of nights thinking about the welfare of the British 
Merchant Service? 

Do you keep a fatherly eye on the comfort and welfare of persons 
employed in factories ? 

Do you give an occasional thought or two to the comfort and 
convenience of them that go down to various parts of the 
country in railway carriages ? 

Do you consider railway rates? 

Do you settle strikes? 

Do you—well, I dare say you can propound the mighty host of 
remaining questions for yourself. 


VI 
And as to “ Cabinet sandbags,” 
They are most useful 
To the Cabinet, 
They take the brunt of Opposition attacks, 
They keep the wind off the people in the middle of the Laager, 
And the Cabinet 
Would oftentimes be in a sore way 
Without them. 
Ask.Mr. Chaplin if it wouldn’t. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War in South Africa 


Two undoubted successes have marked the week: one the 
turning of the Boers out of Machadodorp, and the other 
the capture of Commandant Olivier at Winburg. 

The operations against the force which covers the 
retiring Mr. Kruger like a screen were of the pattern with 
which Lord Roberts has familiarised us. General French 
with two brigades of cavalry moved by a wide détour to 
he north, while General Buller’s men pushed straight on 
over very difficult country. The Boers resisted stubbornly 
under conditions exactly suited to their style of warfare, 
but never waited to meet the final rush on their positions. 
The work of the Rifle Brigade and the Inniskillings at 
Bergendal was excellent in every way. They drove the 
enemy from “a natural fortress, surrounded bya glacis of 
about 1,500 yards absolutely without cover.” When the 
critical moment came they did not hesitate to rush this 
formidable place, held by the seasoned sharpshooters of 
the notorious Johannesburg police, at the point of the 
bayonet. Their loss of about seventy was less than might 
have been expected ; but the Boers did not wait for them 
at the last. Indeed, the general falling back of the enemy 
with all their guns and stores intact into ever deeper 
fastnesses is the only unsatisfactory feature of Lord 
Roberts’ latest move. 

Machadodorp is occupied by British troops. Mr. 
Kruger has gone further into the wilds, and his screen of 
loyal but unenlightened burghers spreads itself in futile 
opposition before him. Is it lack of intelligence that 
causes the Boers to continue a useless struggle ? Are they 
still inspired by some lying prophet? That it is quixotic 
patriotism all authentic accounts of the Boer character 
forbid us to believe. But although their continued 
opposition extends and complicates yet more the ever- 
stretching British communications, it becomes clear that 
the only effective military body of Boers now left is that 
which steadily falls back before Lord Roberts. 

The capture, on August 26, of Commandant Olivier is 
eminently satisfactory in itself, and also because of the 
way in which it was accomplished. It appears that until 
the force closed round him and his three sons he was 
under the impression that he was once more entrapping 
the British. With his capture disappears one of the ablest 
of the Boer commanders. When Lord Roberts so 
dramatically struck across the Free State, cooped up and 
captured Cronje, and cut the communications of the Boers 
in the south who had so successfully paralysed all General 
Gatacre’s efforts, great hopes were entertained of forcing 
the capitulation of these detached Boers. But in spite of 
the best efforts of our generals the entire force, with its 
valuable convoy, made good its escape north and west, 
and Olivier was the man who led them. Now he, too, 
leaves the scene. 

Our substantial progress has been marred by another 
“unfortunate occurrence.” Two companies of the Liver- 
pool Regiment, sent out to support cavairy, were led too 
far afield, and found themselves in a Boer trap. The 
penalty of this tactical incompetence was about ten killed, 
forty-five wounded, and the remainder prisoners. 

Mr. Kruger is said to be at Watervalonder, determined 
to remain there to the end. But he has deserted his stoep 
on so many occasions that it would not be wonderful to 
find him gone once more. 

On Friday morning came the gratifying news that all 
the British prisoners at Nooitgedacht—some say 2,000, 
some say 3,000—have been released, and were on their 
way to join Lord Roberts’ force. This is the surest proof 
of the Boers being hard pressed for provisions. 


Pacifying Ashanti 


The punitive expedition has done its work well. In 
its encounters with the rebellious Ashanti tribes it has 
been uniformly successful. Asall savage or semi-civilised 
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peoples are worshippers of success above all else, as 
settlement of the disturbed regions may be anticipated, 
The officers of the Queen all through this business have 
been not only brave and capable, but also happily inspireg 
in their measures. It isa pleasure to read that Colonel 
Henstock and Colonel Wilkinson took occasion to Survey 
the territories through which they passed. The British 
Empire is by no means all mapped out yet; and if the 
example of these officers were more commonly followed 
traders, missionaries, and officials, the world over, many 
costly operations would be saved to this country. The 
description of the district of Lake Busumakwe speaks of a 
land of plenty and beauty. Whether the expedition was 
altogether wise to load itself with loot and the contents 
of the King of Kokofu’s private steel trunks may be a 
question. It has to be remembered, however, that the 
troops of the expedition are native levies, and even the 
British Tommy loves his little parcel of loot. 


Lord Curzon and the Princes 


The Viceroy’s ukase on the subject of absentee ruling. 
princes of India will only affect a few who are constantly 
away from their States, and will have no terrors for the total 
abstainers, or for those who only in moderation indulge in 
this practice. By most of the native princes, and by all 
who have the interests of India at heart, it will be wel- 
comed. It deals with a real abuse, for under the specious 
and transparent pretence of studying Western civilisation 
there lurks the danger, not only that a ruler may squander 
a great deal of money and become alienated from his own 
people, but that all he learns abroad may serve to widen 
the gulf. This it may do either by rendering him unsuited 
to rule over Hindus, or by inspiring him with the wish to 
introduce innovations right and left among people who 
love, and properly love, their own manners and customs, 
who look on the Queen’s proclamations guaranteeing these 
to them as the charter of their liberties, and really have 
not taken to any of the services of a foreign civilisation, 
except such as increase their material prosperity. These 
they are ready enough to adopt, provided they may receive 
them in their own way and at their own time, and without 
official pressure. 

Lord Curzon is a strong man, who may be confidently 
expected, not only to restrain rulers who leave their flocks 
without a shepherd, but also to go to the root of the evil 
by providing that in future the Government of India shall 
train up young princes in the way they should go. In 
recent years it has been too often the practice to placea 
minor in charge of a European tutor, and his fixed idea 
has been to remove the boy from family influences. But 
these are Hindu influences, and if the boy is to be a Hindu 
ruler of Hindus, it is not the best preparation to weaken 
those family ties which are, perhaps, even stronger in 
India than in Europe, and to turn the future prince into an 
English sportsman—that and little else. So plastic is the 
material that this is quite an easy task. It is by no means 
a safe assumption that all his fellow-countrymen mean ill 
by a boy prince, or that his mother, though always 4 
Conservative, is always an influence to be withstood. On 
the contrary, too many youths who have been brought up 
under the orders of the Government would have been less 
inclined to absent themselves from their duties at home 
and abroad, in India and in Europe, had home influences 
had their legitimate play in their upbringing. 

In England some wonder will be expressed as to the 
manner in which a ukase apparently so peremptory will 
be enforced, but in India the fact is well known that the 
greatest princes tremble to come under the ban of the 
Empire. The Viceroy recommends to the Queen those 
honours in guns and stars which are so dear to their 
hearts, and the slightest coldness on the part of Her 
Majesty's representative, such for instance as an omission 
to include a particular State in a tour programme, is all 
sufficient. Effective methods of dealing with incorrigible 
offenders are also held in reserve, and now and again, as 
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we learnt by telegraph quite lately, a ruling prince is 
deposed. Only of course when his conduct is outrageous 
ig such an extreme step taken; but the occurrence marks 
the possession of the power. 


FINANCE 
THE MINING REVIVAL 


Tue little revival of interest which has been seen latterly 
in the mining markets is more the foretaste of good things 
to come than the cause of actual profit. In Kaffirs, in- 
deed, it has been chiefly owing to hope that the end of the 
war is near, and sanguine spirits are found fixing a date 
for the end of all trouble in South Africa some six weeks 
or two months ahead. That spirit, if it should spread, 
may easily bring about a burst of activity ; for the present 
it has only meant a marking-up of prices. In the Wes- 
tralian section there has been more buoyancy and a great 
deal of noise, but when all is said and done the business 
has been almost entirely professional, and, talk as they 
may of a sustained rise in prices, the market operators 
cannot attract the public. There in a few words we have 
the nature of the business in the mining markets, and the 
basis upon which the recent slight revival is founded. 

Will it last? Are we at length to see genuinely active 
markets and that upward trend of prices for which all hope, 
and will the public really come in? There is certainly 
more confidence than for some considerable time past. 
Let us take the case of the Kaffir market first. At present 
there is little or no account open, in this or any other 
market. Very little financing is required. Now itis very 
certain that the money market is not in a position to 
stand any particular strain, such as speculation on 
the Stock Exchange would undoubtedly cause. We may, 
therefore, at once dismiss all notions of speculation on 
any scale for months to come. At the first settlement it 
would be found out, and high rates and carry-over diffi- 
culties would effectually put a stop to it. But that is not 
to say that we shall not see an advance. Such as there 
will be must owe its genesis to the hope of early resump- 
tion of work on the Rand. It will be a good six months 
before the Rand is in full working order; but once the 
mining population begins to drift to Johannesburg we 
shall have a more hopeful condition of affairs. We then 
expect to see the best shares of producing mines advanced 
rapidly to a level well above that ruling at present. Let 
the situation be clearly understood. There are very few 
of these shares about, and those that are offered are 
quickly absorbed, for the leading houses do not allow 
them to pass. With very few shares changing hands, we 
may easily see a rise of a point or two in such shares as 
Crown Reefs, Ferreiras, Geldenhuis Estates, Heriots, 
Henry Nourse, Jubilees, Jumpers, Mays, Primroses, and 
Wemmers. These are the great dividend-payers, the 
proved mines of the Rand, the position of which is known 
to a nicety. They are the kind of share to which the 
investor with a slight speculative bias should turn his 
mind. To fix a date when the rise will take place is 
manifestly absurd. All that can be said with certainty is 
that the big houses and the wealthy operators are not 
allowing such shares to pass. That is the best proof that 
those who can afford to wait should buy and exercise 
patience. They will have their reward later. Of course 
we cannot say that everything will go well politically or 
financially the world over. Short of catastrophes, how- 
ever, the prospects are bright. In a second class we 
would place such shares as Nigels, Knights, Knight’s 
Deeps, Knight's Centrals, Nigel Deeps, Simmer Easts, and 
Rand Victorias. They are mostly at lower prices, and 
they will pay for locking up and keeping. 

hen we turn to the Westralian market the prospects 
are not so clear. Discredit has done its work. More- 
over, the market is not well supported, and it has not the 


financial aid of the Kaffir section. Further, on general 
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prospects and from ascertained knowledge, it is difficult 
to see why the ordinary investor should dabble in Westra- 
lians, when so much roguery and uncertainty are manifest, 
with Kaffirs offering so good an opportunity. Not but 
what Westralians have probably many excellent bargains 
to offer. But apparently most of the mines are not “run 
straight,” they are in incompetent hands, badly worked and 
badly financed, and with unscrupulous gambling director- 
ates or wirepullers at home. Until these adverse features 
are altered there will be no real confidence. The recent 
rise has been marked in several cases, but the general 
market conditions are against its continuance. ‘It may 
be true that the wreckers have made as much as they 
can by the fall, and are now prepared to operate for 
the rise. But they will not be satisfied with preying 
upon one another. They must have .a public, and 
the public, if they are wise, will prefer to wait. If 
there must be speculative investment in Westralians, let it 
not be on the top of an advance such as that which has 
taken place recently. In slacker times, at lower prices, 
we may repeat the advice given in these columns’ before, 
for there are many promising properties. But between 
Great Fingall Reefs when we recommended them, for 
instance, and Great Fingall Reefs now, after the remark- 
able rise, there is all the difference in the world. The 
advance has been rapid and sustained, and profits should 
be taken in these, in Sons of Gwalia, and in fact in all 
shares that have participated, relying upon a chance to get 
in again at a lower level. With many of the shares in the 
market it is difficult to know where one is, or what wire- 
pulling is going on in the background. Merits may easily 
give place to market engineering. Wherefore to sell on 
the rise and to buy on the fall continues the best policy in 
Westralians, as elsewhere. And, oddly enough, it is the 
very policy that the public do not, as a rule, adopt. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Market Review 


WITH the general mining position we have dealt above. 
Elsewhere there is singularly little of interest. Gilt-edged 
securities continue very cheap, and are likely to remain. so for 
some time, until the release of capital for our manufacturing 
industries provides large amounts waiting for investment. A 
noticeable feature, say those closely in touch with the American 
investor, is the increasing disposition to place money in foreign 
securities, and especially in English gilt-edged issues, by United 
States capitalists. The truth is, that it is no longer possible to 
obtain more than 2} to 3 per cent., at the outside, on the best 
American securities, municipal and otherwise, and better terms 
are obtainable here. 

The Home Railway market is attracting more investors for 
the best stocks, say leading brokers. When the present prices 
are considered, it is held that the fall has discounted most 
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adverse possibilities. Still, it is not well to feel confident that the 
worst of the increase in expenditure is known, only it is evident 
that discriminating purchases will increase on any declining 
tendency for prices. Otherwise, the market attitude is one of 
waiting until ba labour disputes are settled. But there is still a 
substantial account open for the fall, so that on the least encourage- 
ment there should be a sharp, if temporary, rally. 

In the American market there is nothing new to note, and the 
necessity for caution continues. There is very little to induce 
British operators to buy Americans, and much to cause them to 
refrain from so doing. Among the outside railways, Argentines of 
the best class, such as Great Southerns and Centrals, continue to 
offer chances for profitable investment of a temporary nature. 
Among Foreigners there is little to note. Considering the holiday 
season on the Paris Bourse, the strength of the markets is the 
more satisfactory. Copper shares continue as dangerous as ever. 
It is impossible to say that the market will break yet awhile, but 
the pitcher can be taken to the well too often. The public are wise 
to stand aloof. Probably among the most promising speculations 
in the Foreign market Brazilians offer inducements. Argentines 
are satisfactory enough were it not for the attitude of Chili and the 
nations around her. The continual snarling by Peru and Bolivia 
on the one hand and the aggressive attitude of Chili on the other 
are disconcerting. In the event of a conflagration Argentina 
would undoubtedly join in against Chili. 


Some Promising Investments 


For those who are prepared to take a very moderate risk indeed, 
the First Preference stock of the Mexican Railway offers distinct 
inducements to investors, as we stated last week. The price of 
silver should be well maintained, so that in the matter of 
exchange there is not likely to be any disadvantage to the Com- 
pany. Last half-year the gain in traffics was only $29,000 
but to date the traffics for the current half-year show a gain of 
only $2,500. As the unprofitable stone traffic for the Vera Cruz 
works has now ceased, net results will, however, probably prove 
more favourable. Mexico is doing well at the present time, and 
its railways should benefit. A rise of from 5 to 10 points in 
Mexican Firsts might easily come about, when it would, of course, 
be well to realise. But, even as a speculative holding, there 
are some attractions. The dividend basis is 3,’; per cent., or 
a yield of 4} per cent. at present prices. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the forthcoming dividend will bring up the yield on 
current prices to 4} per cent. 

Another promising railroad security is Furness Ordinary, 
This little line may benefit considerably from the troubles in South 
Wales, and it is not so dependent as it used to be on the iron 
trade owing to the great developments at Barrow. Were the 
present dividends maintained, the yield would be as good as 
4,5 per cent. at prevailing prices. _ Even allowing for increased 
outlay, however, a return of over 4 per cent. seems a reasonable 
expectation for the future, and as the stock is practically at the 
lowest point touched for some years, it may have attractions for 
Home Railway investors. 

The decline in the leading London Omnibus shares has not 
been so marked as some people expected, but it has been 
scarcely justified. Just at present the traffic receipts of the 
leading companies are being affected unfavourably by the Central 
London Railway, but the nature of the business permits of 
new routes being adopted, and we do not yet know how far 
the loss in gross revenue may not work out favourably in net. 
The London General Omnibus Company’s stock has been 
as high as 213 this year and 216 last year, while the lowest 
point touched in the latter period was 180. At the present 
time the price is 175, at which figure the yield is as high 
as 6 per cent. Assuming even that the decline in profits was 
equal to 1} per cent. of dividend, i.e. over £10,000, the fall from 
the mean figure of the last year or two fully discounts the proba- 
bility. But such a decline of net earnings is overrating the com- 
petition of the Central London with a vengeance. Even allowing 
for it, however, we should find a yield of well over 5 per cent. at 
present prices. 


Iron Shares 


Flourishing as most of the iron and coal companies have been 
during the past year or two, the yield on these securities does not 
work out ata very high rate. It is curious how closely the market 
follows present profits, altogether oblivious of the fact that they 
may be due to the period of exceptional prosperity, and that the 
inevitable reaction must come about. In the following table we 
deal with a few leading iron shares, showing the dividends now 


declared as compared with those of the slack period of the middle 
of the ’nineties : 
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Dividends 


ee 


Per cent. per annum 
1894 1895 1896 

Barrow Hematite.. oe oe ° nil nil «. 
J. Brown & Co. .«. oe * * 5 7h ee 
Bolckow, Vaughan ee ee 3 5 ° 
Consett .. oe oe ee ee Q 13) + 
Ebbw Vale.. ee oe ee ee nil nil 
Moss Bay Hematite .. ee + ni nil nil 
Pearson & Knowles. es ee ni nil nil 
Rhymney .. ee oe ° oe 2h Zee ‘ 
Wigan Coal & Iron oe ee -~— 2 ab 34 -- 10% 

* Interim. 

It will be seen that the yields at the present market prices are 

relatively high ; but when past dividends are considered, it wil] 
be noted that the shares are by no means cheap, considering the 
risks run. In fact, worked out over a system of averages of good 
years with bad, which is the only way to consider these shares jf 
they are regarded as permanent holdings, it would be found that 
the yield was very small indeed. There is little inducement, when 
gilt-edged securities are so cheap, for investors to enter this field; 
and if comparisons are made at present prices on the basis noted 
above, it will be seen, in fact, that gilt-edged securities are by far 
the more remunerative in the long run. 


Hints to Investors 


The Millom and Askam Hematite Iron Company are issuing 
the balance of unissued capital—namely, £60,670 in Ordinary 
shares and £22,695 in Preference, together with £32,000 in 
Debentures, all at a premium. Considering the history of the 
Company, the premiums are not justified. The public must not 
lose sight of the fact that, although the Company was formed in 
1890, no Ordinary dividend was paid until last year, and for five 
years the Preference was defaulted upon. As this is the height of 
the “boom” in the iron trade, we can attach no importance to 
either present profits or the present value of assets in considering 
the future. The new shares should be avoided. 

Thomas Fenwick is in the field again, this time with a bank 
possessed of a capital, in prospect, of £5,0c0,000. This am- 
bitious promoter, who is a serious danger to the country investor, 
is adopting his usual plan of writing to people personally unknown 
to him explaining his schemes and courting assistance. We would, 
of course, earnestly counsel the public to have nothing to do with 
Fenwick or his wares—advice which is, unfortunately, still neces- 
sary in many cases, even though by this time most people have a 
pretty shrewd idea of the worth of the schemes promoted by this 
enterprising gentleman. 

Investors who are receiving invitations through a share-pushing 
agency to subscribe for the securities of the United Spanish 
Copper Company will probably be best advised in putting them 
in the waste-paper basket. The Company is evidently hard up 
for working capital, and if its own supporters cannot subscribe for 
the 5,000 shares now being offered, there is no reason why the 
general public should aid a concern about which very few par- 
ticulars are forthcoming. 


Crown Colonies’ Securities 


If the Crown Colonies are to have the benefit of Government 
guarantee, which undoubtedly would be implied by inclusion of 
their securities in the list of trustees’ investments, the attention of 
the public may well be drawn to some of the best of them as 
affording facilities for obtaining a relatively good yield on a high- 
class stock. In the event of a default by a self-governing Colony— 
a very improbable assumption, of course—the Home Government 
might leave it to take care of itself, but no such course could be 
adopted in the case, say, of Jamaica or British Guiana. Jamaica 
Three per Cents. at the present time are quoted at 94, and offer 
the yield of about £3 4s. per cent. The 4 per cents., redeemable 
in 1934, at 110 yield £3 12s. 9¢. Hong Kong's 3} per cent. issue 
yields nearly the full amount, the stock, redeemable in 1918 of 
thereafter, being quoted at 101}. Trinidad’s issues retum 4 
slightly higher yield than these of Jamaica. Such securities are 
at all events worth the attention of investors. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies # 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


D. X. N.—There is only one ‘‘ Mexican Railway,” and to the First 
Preference stock of that line we referred when we recommended ‘ Mexicat 
Railway Firsts.” We deal with the matter more fully in our issue this 
week. Any broker will know the stock if it is mentioned as stated by us 

E. S. G.—We see no objection, as the money is wanted for legitimate 
developments, You do not say what is the nature of your holdings. You 
will not, of course, lose sight of the future prospects for all American 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
A TALE OF ‘“COMMANDEERING ” 


Eigbt Miles Worth of Pretoria: June 28 


My DEAR FATHER,—* * * * Since we left Kroonstad we 
have had hard work. We were in General Hutton’s brigade, and 
we formed the right flank of General French’s column. Our work 
was always to turn the Boer flank, and to do this we always had 
tocover more ground than the main body. French is the man 
that deserves great praise, for he gives the Boers norest. He 
has had some hard places to fight in, but he stops for nothing. 

We are camped about eight miles north of Pretoria. We have 
to stay here till we can get new horses. Then we expect to go 
farther north fora month. We were served with new clothing 
yesterday, for we were all in rags. One night our troop was on 
Cossack post on top of a kopje, and we had not had anything{to 
eat all day, so we were given some tea and a couple of hardtacks, 
When we got up there we had drank all our water, for it was warm 
work climbing over four kopjes with our blankets, coats, and all 
our arms. One of the men had lots of money, so he offered any 
man a sovereign that would go and fill our water-bottles. One of 
the fellows agreed to go, and it was just four hours later when he 
got back, so I think he earned it, don’t you? 

Now I must tell you that we are pretty good cooks, as we do 
all our own cooking. There are times when we live pretty well. 
That is when we come across an empty farmhouse and we get a 
chance to loot. Let me tell you of one of my experiences on the 
road. One morning when we were on the march we had a halt 
fora half-hour. There was a farmhouse near by, and I, with some 
others, was told to go over and see if there was any forage to be 
had for the horses. There were lots of forage, so I took a look 
around for forage for ourselves, and the first thing I clapped eyes 
on was a big chicken. It did not take me long to wring its neck 
and shove it in my feed bag. When we got back with the forage 
for the horses Mr. Chicken started to cackle, so I took him out of 
the bag to give his neck another twist. In doing so he escaped 
from me, and there was a hot chase after him. The lad that 
caught the chicken gave him over to me, so! twisted his neck 
again and shoved him back into the bag and fastened the bag to 
my saddle. Well, we had just got nicely started when the chicken 
began crowing again, and my troop officer told me I had better 
give him another twist. This time I twisted his neck till the head 
came off. When we got into camp that night I was warned for 
guard, so I takes Mr. Chicken and roasts him for supper. 

I suppose you are wondering how I did the roasting without a 
stove. Well, you must know that ant hills here are about two feet 
high, and the same in diameter at the bottom. Well, we hollow 
these out and build a fire inside, and get it as hot as possible. 
When the fire has burned out we shove in our roast and close up 
the opening and build a fire all round. It takes quite a while, but 
we don’t mind that as long as we get a good feed. So you see I 
had a pretty good supper, although it was about 4AM. When- 
ever I get any flour I make flap-jacks. They are just flour and 
water mixed, and fried in grease. I have eaten them made from 
bran and fried in candle-grease. How would you like that ?— 
Your affectionate son, 

T. MuIR (Canadian Mounted Rifles). 


“ALL THE NEWS” FROM JOHANNESBURG 


Sobannesburg : July 14 


Johannesburg under present conditions is a melancholy sight. 
Stripped of its stirring vigorous life, its bustling activity, the town 
has an unfinished, abandoned appearance, and produces a most 
depressing effect on those who have lived through its thirteen 
years of rapid development. Records show that 120,000 inhabi- 
tants left the Rand in consequence of the war, and approximately 
20,000 remained in the town. The residue being foreigners, we 
can now estimate what the relative proportion of British to the 
foreign population must have been. 

The military authorities have set to work without delay to 
establish the new order of things. Municipal institutions, registra- 
tion and pass offices, courts for the administration of justice, a 
System for the control of natives, telegraphic and postal arrange- 
ments, the regulation of supplies, measures concerning mining 
interests—all these had to be organised, apart from the military 
enactments necessary to the preservation of peace and order. The 
Situation was successfully met by the Military Governor, Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie, and Major Francis Davis, the Commissioner of 
Police, under whose guidance and direction affairs soon fell into 
shape. They availed themselves of the services of some prominent 
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men of local standing and experience and allotted them various 
civil appointments. The Mine Police Force was kept on, and was 
placed under the command of Major Hodgkinson, a most popular 
and efficient officer. Orders were issued to suspend all operations 
on those mines which during the war were producing gold, per- 
mission only being granted to continue pumping preparatory to a 
general resumption of work. Strictest measures were introduced 
to prevent a premature return of the population. A series of 
proclamations in the daily issue of the Government Gazeéfe notify 
to the public from time to time their privileges and restrictions. 
And this constitutes really all our news. C. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OUR LINK WITH THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Zo the Editor of THE OvuTLOoK 


THERE is a rumour that the Great Western Railway Company 
propose to discontinue their service of steamers to the Channel 
Islands during the winter, while the London and South-Western 
meditate reducing theirs to three boats a week. If this rumour be 
true and the reduction be made, something very like a calamity 
will fall upon the islands. Apart from the blow to trade, which 
to the inhabitants of Jersey and Guernsey will be grievous indeed, 
English families now settled there will begin seriously to consider 
whether the undoubted advantages of residence in these charm- 
ing, cheap, and healthy islands will be sufficient to outweigh the 
discomforts arising from enforced separation from Great Britain. 
Correspondents will have to wait for three days at least before 
replies can reach them, and altogether such a dislocation of inter- 
course will ensue as will recall the conditions that prevailed 
thirty years ago. It is perfectly true that both companies have 
for a quarter of a century been running their boats at.a loss, 
the deficit on the South-Western’s working alone for the. first 
half of the current year—always the worse half, be it said— 
amounting to over £30,000, while that on the previous half- 
year stood at some £780. Moreover, the attitude of the States 
themselves towards the companies thus doing yeoman service 
for them, not only without reward but at actual loss, cannot 
be said to have been altogether above reproach. From the 
latter's point of view, especially with coal at its present 
price, they are perfectly justified in considering the interests of 
their shareholders, but they are also reluctant to render argent 
mort the cost of vessels which represent an initial outlay of some 
£600,co0. Matters have, however, arrived at such a pass thata 
decision must be made soon. The States are to meet early in 
September to consider the question, and there is talk of their 
subsidising both companies. It is devoutly to be hoped that some 
solution of the difficulty will be found, and that all concerned wil 
bear in mind that the weakening of the connection with the 
Mother-country will necessarily entail the forging of c'oser links 
with France. C. 
Jersey, August 27. 


WHERE GERMANY EXCELS 
To the Editor of THE OuTLooK 


It has been notorious that the German companies have for the 
last few years determined to wrest from us the pride of place in rapid 
ocean travelling. Let us take the three latest ships as examples. 
The Deutschland of the Hamburg-American line has a speed of 
23 knots. The Katser Wilhelm der Grosse, of the North German 
Lloyd’s, has a speed of 22 knots. The Oceanic, the latest White 
Star liner, is a 20}-knot ship. The White Star Companty, in 
perfect sincerity, say that a 20-knot speed is fast enough to enable 
them to maintain a Wednesday-to-Wednesday service between 
Queenstown and New York, and they gain no advantage by 
travelling beyond this speed. There are also economic considera- 
tions, which are, however, outside this point of speed. 

Up to five years ago Great Britain was the one country in the 
world in which all that is best in ships, whether for war or peace, 
was produced. Hence any foreign Power unable to build for 
itself sent its orders to this country. A means was thus found of 
keeping all our shipbuilding yards in full activity, and thousands 
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of men were maintained in the country who could at any time be 
diverted to the building of warships. We held our place because 
we were unrivalled. Lord Salisbury regards London as the heart 
of the nation. That is, however, more or less a parochial view of 
our national physiology. But if London be the heart, ships are 
our lungs, and in this part of our organism we are being attacked 
by the Germans, quietly, sedulously, and with the bland approval 
of the Admiralty. R.N, 
Portsmouth. 


THE COMBINATION MANIA 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You are hard down upon our Yorks wool-combers. Great asthe 
capitalisation was, I think the position of the wool trades is scarcely 
realised. I enclose therefore an excerpt from the Bradford Observer 
reporting the annual meeting of J. Holden & Sons, Limited. This 
concern is almost as large as the “combine,” and a formidable 
competitor. It is, I believe, strictly true that Holdens refused an 
offer of £100,000 more for their concern from the “combine” than 
they asked of the public. Holdens’ profits last year were £37,000 
against this year’s £16,000. 

Owing to the standstill in fine merino wool the combs are 
standing which should be earning 33d. per lb., and the combs for 
crossbred wool are earning only 23d. to 2$d. per lb. Notice the fall 
in over-turn ! 

The boom in price of merino was due to pure speculation, which 
brought fortune to a very few and disaster to many. Once wool 
comes freely forward, the combs are bound to exact their toll, and 
the attempt will be made to foist the burden upon the trade. 
Vendors’ shares in the combers’ combine (£1), transferable in four 
years’ time, are said to be on offer at a considerable discount. 

We are in the heart of the combination centre here, and steady 
investors, bankers, solicitors, and all safe guides are coming to look 
with increasing disfavour upon the movement. While the mer- 
chants in the trades are, and have been from the beginning, full of 
forebodings. . 

Promoters have secured a handsome fortune, the vendors have 
secured carriages and pairs, accountants have had a roaring time. 
Who’s going to pay? J. 

Halifax, August 26. 


[Our correspondent looks at one side of the matter only. His 
point of view is this—the comders are bound to get their profit, 
whoever else fails. So they are. But unfortunately the size of 
that profit has to depend on the bulk of trade, and there is no 
chance that we can see of that bulk increasing. It is all very 
well to talk of wool coming forward more freely. There is not 
much chance of it, for one thing, and secondly, even if it did, 
the combing industry is eventually governed by the demand for 
finished products.—ED. ] 


TENURE OF HEADS OF ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


What safeguards can any reader of Zhe Outlook suggest that 
a Head of an Endowed school under a scheme of the Charity 
Commission has in certain circumstances in case of injustice or 
jobbery ? 

Should no safeguards be found to exist, 1 beg to ask the co- 
operation of yourself and of all lovers of right and justice to place 
the tenure of Heads of Endowed Secondary schools on a secure 
and satisfactory foundation. 

I enclose extracts from recent correspondence. 

Towyn, Merionethshire, Aug. 24. THOMAS ALLEN. 


EXTRACTS FROM RECENT CORRESPONDENCE 


A to the Members of the Endowed Schools Department, 
June 30, 1900 

It would seem to be most advantageous, and in the interests 
of many engaged in education, if the general lines of policy in the 
reformed Education Department were thoroughly considered and 
understood. 

Would it be possible for the members of the Endowed Schools 
Department to briefly state in writing what are their views on the 
question of tenure of (a) Heads, (4) Assistants, in Secondary 
schools ? 

Do any of them agree with the admission to be found on p. 214 
of Part III. of the Secondary Education Commission Report, to 
the effect that, “admitting that there might have been cases in 
which the dismissed headmaster was in the right and the governing 
body in the wrong, the witness still maintained that in the long 
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run it was better not to limit the latter’s authority, as ‘hard cases 
make bad law’” ? 


The Secretary of the Charity Commission to A, July 2, 1909 

Your letters of the 28th and 3oth ult. have been received 
this office, and I am to say that it is not considered that 
require any other reply than this present acknowledgment of their 
receipt. 


A to the Members of the Endowed Schools Department, 
July 6, 1900 

If I cannot at present be informed of the views held in respeq 
of the important subject of Tenure of Heads and Assistants jp 
Secondary schools, may I be allowed to learn what is the system 
of tenure in the Endowed Schools Department of the Charity 
Commission ? 

(i) Are the members obliged to sign an agreement similar to 
that contained in a scheme for an Endowed school, that they wil} 
acquiesce in their dismissal, should such be resolved upon? 

(ii) Are the members liable to be dismissed from their pos 
without appeal and without compensation when they are in the 
right and somebody else in the wrong? See pp. 73, 214, 
Secondary Education Commission Report. 

(iii) Is there anything known of automatic removal in your 
office similar to what has taken place at Grantham Grammar 
School? See p. 218, S. E. C. R. 

If such a system of tenure as now obtains in most Secondary 
Endowed schools were established in the reformed Education 
Department, would not every member of the Endowed Schools 
Department who hopes for employment there desire at once to 
raise his protest against it ? 


The Secretary of the Charity Commission to A, July 9, 1900 
An acknowledgment similar to that of the 2nd. 


A to the Members of the Endowed Schools Department, 
July 10, 1900 

I am sending a copy of our recent correspondence to the 
President of the Board of Education and to others interested in 
the organisation of Secondary Education ; but before sending it 
to the Press would it be possible for mé to have in writing a copy 
of your present rule or rules as to non-interference with the 
authority of Governors when they are in the wrong ? 

I also give you another opportunity of considering, and answer- 
ing, if you can, the following question : 


“What safeguards do the Charity Commissioners opine that a 
headmaster of an Endowed school under one of their schemes 
now has in case of injustice or jobbery?” 

Should I receive a reply similar to the acknowledgments 
previously received, may I assume that there is no objection on 
the part of the members of the Endowed Schools Department to 
have the subject-matter of my letters referred to some Commission 
or Committee, fair, thorough, and above-board ? 


The Secretary of the Charity Commission to A, July 16, 1900 
An acknowledgment similar to those of the 2nd and oth. 


SAYINGS AND MEANINGS 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOoK 


May I raise a little correspondence in Zhe Outlook, as much 
for self-enlightenment as for the interest of the thing? It is as to 
the original meaning of the saying “ There is no love lost between 
them,” or “ There is no love lost there.” Everybody surely means, 
nowadays, when using it, “those two certainly do not love each 
other much.” Yet in the beautiful old ballad of “The Babes in 
the Wood” this saying occurs, and it occurs to express the exact 
opposite. The lines go— 


“No love between these two was lost, 
Each was to other kinde. 
In love they liv’d, in love they dyed, 
And left two Babes behinde.” 


Is this a case of a phrase having not suffered (as in so many other 
instances) at the hands of the years in meaning merely—take the 
word “nice” for an example—but in a complete inversion of its 
meaning ? 

To analyse the phrase for a moment is, to my mind, to see at 
once the old reading to be the right one. “There is no love lost 
between them,” ze. they have it, they find it all; two 
cherishing enmity, ze. love is lost there. Yet this is not as we use 
it now. Perhaps other of your readers use it and know it in the 
old sense. I have never met it thus used, save in the instance} 
quote. , 
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**There is another saying that has undergone an amusing 
change—perhaps more justifiably, since it springs from a foreign 
word. It is the proverb: “ You cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” It has been to me one of those proverbs that enforce 
so their point that they affront one’s intelligence, so blandly obvious 
are they in their truth. Yet in old writings this saying stands: 
«You cannot make a silk purse out of a sousier.” And when you 
remember a sousier is the little coarse netted purse used by 

asants at the market for holding their pennies, the proverb gains 
in point as it gains in subtlety. It may be seen that the word 
must have been commonly used with an English pronunciation 
before the change could begin. 
There are probably many other instances of the kind. 
CLARISSA. 


THE ENGLISH INVASION OF GOLFDOM 
Yo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


In opening the Crail Golf Club’s bazaar the other day, Sir John 
Leng, M.P., discussed some of the reasons why Englishmen are 
beating Scotsmen at golf. How was it, he asked, that the gare 
which had been played by Scotsmen for centuries now had as its 
champion and ex-champion two Englishmen—Taylor and Vardon ? 
Sir John jmight also have included the amateur champion, Mr. 
Hilton. Certainly the question is an interesting one. Although 
golf was played at Blackheath three centuries or so ago, the game 
only became acclimatised in England within recent years ; while, 
on the other hand, it has been common in Scotland since time 
immemorial. It is, or was till a comparatively recent date, a dis- 
tinctively Scottish game. And yet Scotsmen are unable to hold 
their own with English players! The fact rankles deep in the 
mind of the average Scot. 

Sir John Leng has a large and varied assortment of reasons for 
the superiority of English golfers, and he has also some crumbs of 
consolation. It may be “derogatory to the skill and ability of 
Scotsmen that they should be conspicuously beaten at their own 
game by Englishmen,” but it is at least consoling to know that at 
precisely the same time Englishmen are also conspicuously beaten 
at their own game of cricket by an Indian— Prince Ranjitsinhji— 
and on the racecourse American jockeys have carried off the 
honours from English jockeys. This may be soothing to the 
amour propre of Scottish golfers, but it does little to help us in the 
way of discovering the cause of their inferiority to English players. 
However, Sir John Leng, as has been said, mentioned several 
reasons. One was founded on the respective populations of the 
two countries. A country with thirty millions, says Sir John, when 
matched against one with five millions, has six chances to one! 
This would be true enough if the golfers were in proportion to the 
population ; but such is not the case. Even yet golf is by no 
means so common south of the Tweed as it is north. Nay, it is 
open to doubt whether the number of Scottish golfers is not very 
much larger than the number of English players. There are more 
golf courses around Edinburgh than around London, The popu- 
lation argument is totally inapplicable. 

Then they were told at Crail that not a few of the best Scottish 
players went to England as professionals, and taught the English 
‘so well that the latter had bettered their instruction. Quite true. 
English players have gone beyond their instructors. But the 
question is why? As regards amateurs Sir John Leng contends 
that in England there are far more men than in Scotland having 
wealth and leisure enabling them to devote their whole time to the 
practice of games like golf and cricket, while as regards professionals 
players like Vardon and Taylor have in England exceptional 
advantages in the frequent competitions. Here we have part of 
the truth, perhaps, but not all, That there are more men of wealth 
and leisure in England than Scotland may be true enough; 
although how far it affects the question at issue is doubtful. But 
itis absurd to contend that professionals have fewer opportunities 
m Scotland than in England. And even if there are fewer 
competitions, who is to blame? Is this not the fault of Scottish 
golfers? Asa matter of fact, leading players in Scotland have 
qual advantages with English players of the same calibre. Sir 
John Leng suggests that the desire to break records is a reason 
for Scottish inferiority, but it will be news to most persons to learn 
that the desire to break records is less strong on one side of the 
Tweed than on the other. 

There are Scottish golfers who take refuge in the “ glorious 
uncertainty” of golf as explaining the success of English players. 
The superiority of English professionals is “a bit of an accident,” 
calmly remarked a writer the other day. It is rather late in the 
day to speak of the outstanding abilities of men like Vardon and 
Taylor and Mr, Hilton as “a bit of an accident.” The true 
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inwardness of the superiority of English players, a superiority 
which it is childish as well as unsportsmanlike to seek to depre- 
ciate, lies, we believe, in their thoroughness. There is a certain 
amount of what might perhaps be likened to dilettantism in 
Scottish golf. Englishmen have gone into the game with a 
thoroughness but little known in Scotland. And so the scholars 
have beaten the teachers. Scotsmen long assumed that in a 
game so wholly their own they could not be beaten. Their self- 
satisfaction was profound. It has been sorely shaken, but even 
yet they have difficulty in realising the fact that they are unable 
to hold their own. CLEEK. 
Edinburgh. 


POOLEY AS BATSMAN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I am sure the gentleman responsible for your very readable 
cricket paragraphs would not intentionally do an injustice to the 
reputation of an old professional, one of the very best of his day. 

Quite true Pinder, Plumb, and Pilling could not seriously be 
regarded as batsmen ; but Pooley most certainly must not be so 
classed. “W.G.” writes of him: “He was worthy a place in 
any eleven for his batting and fielding alone,” while the following 
scores made in Gentlemen v. Players, Gentlemen of South v. 
Players of South, South v. North, and Surrey v. England—to say 
nothing of his many good performances in county matches— 
surely need no comment. Be it remembered, too, that wickets in 
Pooley’s day were not prepared with the “bread and butter” 
finish of the present; nor were county matches nearly so 
numerous as now. With equal opportunities, and on pitches as 
favourable, he would have distanced all stumpers of to-day as a 
batsman, Storer, perhaps, excepted. 

CHARLES PRATT GREEN. 
Beresford House, Great Malvern, August 29. 


Surrey v. England (1865), 59. 
Surrey and Sussex v. England (1867), 68. 
Gentlemen v. Players (1867), 85. 


” ” (1869), 52. 
South vw. North (1870), 78. 


” » (1871), 93. 
Gentlemen of South v. Players of South (1865), 111. 
i (1869), 78 and 50. 
a (1870), 87 (not out). 
7 (1871), 125. 
= (1874), 80 (not out). 


CRICKET RECORDS 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your last issue, you make kindly reference to the “ Victoria 
History of the Counties of England,” which is to be published by 
Archibald Constable & Co. I have been appointed cricket editor, 
and am most anxious to receive anecdotes, traditions, and side 
lights on the game, especially in the past, so that the old village 
cricketers may not go to their graves without leaving any record of 
the prowess of their young days. No pains will be spared to make 
this the most minute and literary survey of the game both 
historically and locally. Any manuscripts or old volumes forwarded 
to me will be read and returned with prompt care. No informa- 
tion is needed about first-class matches since 1878, nor about 
Hampshire, as that section is already in the press. Judicious 
and minute research would reveal much of genuine value. Will 
those who can, help; and help promptly ? HOME GORDON. 

13 Ovington Square, S.W., August 27. 
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ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
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TO THE MOON 


Listen, O meek-eyed nun, lady Diana, 

Silvery dreamer in star-pavéd courtways,— 

Listen, thou pale, pearly queen of dusk evenings, 

Hear, for another comes with his babble! 

Wilt thou not? Thou hast heard songs more than many ? 
Nightingales, love-sick youths, maids in woe, poets, 
Have they all sigh’d to thee till thou’rt grown weary ? 
We are all weary: yet bend thou and listen ! 


O fairest one! tell me, where dost thou wander ? 

Where art thou taken in thy white trances ? 

What do they show thee to fill thee with grieving ? 

Art thou gone back to the mists of thy birthnight, 
When love broke his heart, and in passions of rapture 
The nightingale first witch’d thine ear with confession ? 
Art thou again in the valley called Tempe 

To hunt with the nymphs till the morn shall affright ye ? 
Or dost thou keep watch on the lone brow of Latmos, 
Waiting the brown-eyed Endymion’s coming ? 


Can it be thou dost brood o’er the great templed Nilus, 
Rememb’ring the revel, the lights and the music, 

And she that came out from the throng in the palace, 
And ran all a-tremble across to the shadow 

Of the tomb of the kings ; and him that came also ? 
Can it be that thou seest one float with her lover 
Down the dim, glistening, palace-lined reaches 

Out of grey Venice unto bright Belmont ? 

Or dost thou remember that night in Verona, 

That orchard, the silence, the roses, the maiden,— 
Thy maiden that spake such sweet words and loved wholely, 
And lives in the hearts, and is loved of all lovers !— 
Dost thou remember? Ah, dost thou remember ? 


O Moon! O silver Moon! here comes the tyrant dawn, 
The stars are died out in thy hall. Thou shalt follow, 
Even now thou’rt fading. Farewell! let me leave thee, 
Let me go down through the songs of the morning, 

And wait in my chamber, thy holy returning, 

Let me dream all thy dreams, and greet all thine advents, 
Till I too am gathered out of the shadows, 

And know all the ways of the vasty hereafter. 


From *' The Finer Spirit,” by T. W. H. Crosland, (Unicorn Press.) 
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THE PUBLISHER AND THE NOVEL 


V.—MR. ARTHUR W. COLLINS (GREENING & 
CO., LIMITED) 


In my opinion a publisher occupies much the same posi. 
tion towards the paying public as does a theatrical 
manager. He has to try to combine Art and Commerce, 
If he runs his business on purely commercial lines, not 
merely as a hobby, and wishes to be successful, he must 
aim at pleasing the paying public rather than the critics, 
The critics demand Art with a big A, though they seem 
divided in opinion as to what that really means. Art with 
a big A seldom pays. The large majority of the readers 
of books seek for relaxation and amusement only, and Art 
is too frequently made the excuse for pedantry and the 
exploitation of views. Ask any successful publisher which 
is the more profitable—the human work or the pu 
artistic. Personally, I have found that the most Artistic 
novels and works frequently fail to attract. To put 
it plainly, I consider the Public the best judge of 
what it wants. The critics may scornfully rate the 
Public for liking, and demanding, bad art; but the 
Public pays the piper and should surely be privileged to 
call the tune. Of course, it is very deplorable that the 
Public should prefer to buy a novel which is “ slated” by 
five out of every six critics, while the work which is 
praised to the sky is often left severely alone. Nowadays 
there is too much cant about Art (with a big A, please). } 
think the complaint as to novels deteriorating comes from 
the critics, not from the reading public, for at the present 
time fiction (in the form of 6s. and 3s. 6d. novels) com- 
mands a bigger sale than it ever did, and the Public is not 
so foolish as to buy what it does not want. But it is an 
old, old cry, and only posterity can judge the true artistic 
and enduring qualities of the modern novel. In the years. 
to come it is quite likely that the latest ‘‘ work” by —— 
and —— will be acclaimed as masterpieces, will be 
religiously accounted ‘books without which no gentle- 
man’s library is complete,” and will be placed on every- 
body’s book-shelves and never read, such as are —— and 
— now. You can no doubt fill in the blanks your- 
self, without much thought or trouble. ‘‘’Tis true, ’tis 
pity, and pity ‘tis ’tis true.” The survival of the fittest 
holds good with books as well as with men and 
races, but who shall uprise and boldly prophesy? A 
publisher cannot afford to cant about Art. He must 
publish the work his public demand, and this is 
what the average publisher does. Of course, when he 
puts his time, his money, and his reputation on a certain 
book, he does so with the confidence that it possesses 
certain literary merits which will recommend it to his 
customers, and thus command a sale to repay him for 
time and money expended. Whocan blame him? He 
runs a place of business, not a philanthropic institution for 
persons who want Art for nothing. He never willingly 
publishes what the critics term ‘‘ rubbish.” At the same 
time he knows that the publication of purely Artistic 
works will not pay rent, rates, taxes, salaries, or printers’ 
bills. I am aware this point of view may appear a 
sordidly commercial one; but the average publisher can 
no more afford to publish without profit, than the 
average author can afford to write for nothing. Ifa 
publisher has literary ideals and artistic views, he must 
wait until he has amassed a big fortune (alas ! how few 
publishers can do this) and can afford to gratify his 
aspirations, before he dabbles in Art for Art’s sake.) 


VI.—MR. JOHN MACQUEEN 


I am quite of opinion that many of the novels nowadays 
published are ‘‘ rubbish”; but whether that is the fault of 
the publishers or the authors I would rather not say. 
suppose there must be thirty publishers at least bringing 
out novels every year. Let us say that each publishes ten 
on an average ; that figures out at 300 writers of fiction. 
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This of course is a ridiculously low estimate. But let us 
take it at that. It cannot be expected that each of the 
is a heaven-inspired genius. London can hardly be 
ted to produce 300 geniuses per annum, can it? And 
ta man must publish something to keep the thing going. 
This scarcity of talent and the need of publishing some- 
thing is one main cause of so much rubbish being put 
nthe market. The vanity of wealthy people who pay 

to have inferior stuff produced is another. 

One has an idea, of course, of the right kind of novel, 
if one could get the men to do it. The novel of blatant 
incident has surely had its day. Unless a man has the 
objective genius of Dumas or Scott—‘*‘ objective genius” 
is “vile ’orts,” but let it pass—unless a man has a large 
and general freedom in describing vividly things of merely 
physical interest, he had better let the novel of incident 
alone. If he does not, he is likely to produce stuff in 
which the interest depends on nothing but an impossible 
cat staring over an equally impossible shoulder. We all 
know the type. 

It seems to me that the great novel is concerned with 
astudy of character, and{with that alone. In that case 
the incidents are not invented fortuitously by the author, 
and therefore unreal ; they are just what would happen to 
the given character in the given circumstances, and there- 
fore they impress us all by their necessary truth. The 
dimax is inevitable, and not the result of the writer’s 
crude and lawless fancy. Novels written with that ideal 
have a compelling interest !and a philosophic value that 
are not possible in other kinds of fiction. 





















FRIEDRICH 


To die 

As once I saw him die— 

The friend, who lightnings and glances 
Into my darksome youth divinely flung : 
Wilful and deep, 

In the strife a dancer... 


To die 
As once]I saw him die: 
Conquering, destroying ... 


NIETZSCHE 












So sang Nietzsche, epitomising a great part of his 
philosophy ina poem. It was not his fortune to die like 
that; he died piecemeal ; but he approached that sepulchre 
of mental night in which his last years were to be passed 
ina spirit worthy of the aspiration of this noble utterance. 
ln his suffering he found his vision grow clearer, keener ; 
heused for a torch-holder the extinguisher that was to 
put out his light. He wrote by that light for a few dazzling 
years, boasting grandly, ‘‘I have letters for making even 
the blind see,” and boasting truly, because they were 
kiters of fire. Then came the sudden twilight, when the 
witing grew illegible, so that the less honest journalist 
might assert it had never been clear. Then followed the 
tight, and then, at Weimar last Saturday, release. 
But his message, fresh and vivid and personal as a 
t,remains. To many in this country the words of so 
an opponent of accepted creeds are to be ignored 
principle ; to a yet larger number his scornful utter- 
aces against ‘‘ the country of culture” are to be regarded 
mere assegais falling pitiably short of the Maxims of 
wilisation behind which we lie entrenched. But they are 
wtallassegais. Not this, for instance: ‘‘ He who would 
lke away from you veils and garments and colours and 
sstures—he would just keep sufficient to scare the birds.” 
One sees the dilettanti of the age—and everybody nowa- 
ySwho is not a dunce is a diletfante—shrivel up and 
hse shape and meaning before that shaft. Tosay ‘‘We 
weclean and virtuous” is no rebutment of the charge of 
‘iperficiality. ‘La vie selon Nietzsche est instinct de 
Wuissance,” as M. Gaultier * truly says, and it is impos- 





























*“De Kant A Nietzsche." By Jules de Gaultier, Paris: Société du 
de France, 3 fcs. 50, 
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sible for the superficial to possess power of will. But 
without power of will there can be no “‘ overman,” that 
higher, wider spirit towards whom, in the person of 
Zarathustra his prophet, Nietzsche lovingly looked. He 
saw that ‘‘overman” could only come of a will at once 
strong and fine and free, unhampered by fear or pity or 
dogma, unexhausted by sensuality, unencumbered by 
domestic ties. 

The religions that lead men into havens by preaching 
negation or subservience of will he abhorred. To him the 
weak and the average were well and properly held in 
bondage if by their labours one rare spirit succeeded in 
realising its beauty and perfecting its strength. He was 
an aristocrat of Thoughtland, and he appealed to life for 
confirmation of his creed. In rejecting as he did the con- 
cepts “fright” and ‘‘ wrong,” he remarked that life ‘in 
its fundamental functions works injury, violation... 
and cannot be conceived otherwise.” In reviewing current 
applications of the terms ‘‘ good” and ‘‘ bad,” he saw 
that utility, inutility, or hostility to an ascendant power 
determined the ‘‘ goodness” and the ‘‘ badness ” of things. 
He penetrated into the ‘‘ workshop” where ‘ideals are 
manufactured on earth,” and found ‘‘ timorous meanness ” 
called ‘‘ humility” and “ revenge ” the ‘‘ victory of God” ; 
and there he saw—and we are to understand smelt— 
‘* bad conscience, this most dismal and interesting plant 
of our subterranean vegetation.” 

Nietzsche had no stomach for such goodness and badness. 
‘* Thou shalt strive after the virtue of the pillar,” said he. 
“‘It ever getteth more beautiful and tender, but inside 
ever harder and more able to bear the load, the higher it 
ariseth.” The ideal of strength in visible beauty was 
better to him than any philosophy that makes human 
happiness its highest object. And yet even that strength 
and that beauty would not have sufficed. ‘‘ Be that day 
reckoned lost on which we did not dance once! And be 
every truth called false with which no laughter was con- 
nected.” Thus he wrote—we had almost written sang— 
and no one who reads it can be at a loss to see why he 
fled to Bizet from Wagner. It must have been near the 
end of his life as a philosopher that he made the fortune- 
teller say to Zarathustra, ‘‘Thou wilt have to dance in 
order not to fall.” He poured contempt on ascetics; he 
dubbed Seneca ‘‘the toreador of virtue,” he loathed 
Socrates, he denied the ‘‘ sun” of many million souls, he 
expected good of his strong ones because he expected 
‘all evil”; but he himself was minded to step from peak 
to peak; to be utterly lonely; to find a joy in pain. 
‘There is a powerful overflowing delight in assisting at 
one’s own sufferings,” he wrote. ‘‘One may consider 
that the truth-seeker, whilst he forces his mind along the 
path of knowledge against its will, and not infrequently 
against the wish of his heart . . . acts like an artist and 
transfigures cruelty. . . . There is an atom of cruelty in 
every will to know.” 

This is not the place in which to establish a connection 
between Nietzsche’s philosophy and his mental collapse. 
The article published in these columns in July, 1899, 
affords a certain clue. He went on his “‘ lonely road” 
into a region where truths crumble into paradoxes. His 
‘‘overman ”—the higher type towards which he reached 
with a touching sincerity—cried to him, only to be barked 
down by that dog whose voice (remembered all too well) 
assured him that his life and every life would recur 
scenically and circumstantially. A thought like that were 
enough to unbalance any intellect ; but it is not essentially 
a mad thought any more than Mr. Hugh Clements’ theory 
of the periodical repetition of weather. By his theory of 
eternal recurrence Nietzsche thereby contributes imagina- 
tively and unscientifically to the thought of the world. 
For the most part he is vividly actual; he is physio- 
logically in touch with things while, as M. Gaultier 
points out, Kant is merely handling algebraic symbols of 
them. Kant, according to M. Gaultier, has opened 
the palace of truth: ‘Au lieu des piéces d’apparat, 
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soigneusement ordonnées et qui, desservies par des 
galeries spacieuses, accédent, de plus en plus somptueuses, 
jusqu’a la salle du tréne, c’est un labyrinthe qui semble, 
dés qu’on y est engagé, sans entrée et sans issue.” He 
sees, but he has not the courage to make the inevitable 
deduction. He is convicted of intellectual dishonesty 
caused by spiritual cowardice. As M. Gaultier remarks 
that the destiny of ‘‘la science de la connaissance” is to 
destroy all theism, his ‘‘ salvation” must be looked for in 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘ overman ” if anywhere. 

It is hard, indeed, not to catch something from 
Nietzsche. ‘‘ His very indifference is a frenzy,” says 
M. Gaultier. The algebraists of philosophy seem to 
stiffen our thoughts into pawns which they move from 
place to place on their chessboards. But the pulse of 
Nietzsche’s rhetoric throbs like a sick man’s wrist. You 
know that his heart throbbed likewise. And then you 
read with a quickened intelligence these words : ‘‘ A thing 
is within me. I call it courage. . . . Courage is the best 
murderer. ... Courage ever slayeth giddiness nigh 
abysses. . . . Courage murdereth even pity. But pity is 
the deepest abyss. As deep as man looketh into life, so 
deep he looketh into suffering. But courage is the best 
murderer ...; it murdereth even death, for it saith: 
‘Was that life? Up! Once more!’” 

“Was that life?” we echo as we think of the man who 
died last Saturday. And turning from all wrangling 
shibboleths to that impartial Spirit whom men slowly 
learned to call ‘‘ Our Father” after centuries of worship- 
ping Him as a “‘jealous god,” one hears again through 
one’s soul those words that would recreate did they fail to 
revive—‘‘ Up! Once more!” 


TSCHAIKOWSKI AND A CONCERT 


Tue critic of Tschaikowski, Tchaikovsky, or whatever 
one may disagree to call him, has more to puzzle him 
than the mere transliteration of the great man’s name. 
There is the question, for example, whether he was really 
a great man after all, or whether a simple x will not re- 
present his name correctly enough in the near future. 
This bewilderment and suspense of judgment must last 
until we have heard more of his music and learned more 
about the man. Mr. Henry J. Wood did his best last 
year in the former respect, and Mrs. Newmarch, who 
dedicates her book to Mr. Wood, has made the first 
serious attempt in the English language towards the latter. 
But Mr. Wood’s more varied programmes need repeating 
a few times before they attain their end, as Tschaikowski’s 
best music, even in Russia, has often failed to make much 
impression on a first hearing; while Mrs. Newmarch’s 
able and interesting volume (‘‘ Tschaikovsky: his Life 
and Works, with Extracts from his Writings and the 
Diary of his Tour abroad in 1888,” by Rosa Newmarch. 
London : Grant Richards. 1900), though it takes us much 
further than any other writing on the subject has taken us, 
yet does not search into its heart ; for no one, Russian or 
not Russian, is to print for many years the full truth about 
the man who stood up to his chest in an icy river deliber- 
ately trying to catch a fatal cold ‘‘ which should end his 
troubles,” and burnt on a sudden impulse the many bound 
volumes of his diary ‘‘ lest he might die with no friends at 
hand, and some one should pry into these life-secrets.” 
When posterity, if it still cares about the man, as I 
think it will, is permitted to know everything, I very 
much doubt whether light will really be thrown on the 
only thing that matters—namely, his music. Mrs. New- 
march dismisses entirely the notion that the composer’s 
death so soon after the first performance of the Pathetic 
Symphony was anything more than a coincidence, and the 
kindred notion that the “ Pathetic” is a blood-and-tear 
stained page of autobiography. I feel sure it will be found 
that Tschaikowski’s great and mysterious trouble coloured 
his writings scarcely at all, and that its principal influence 
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on his artistic life was to stimulate him to labours in which 
the trouble itself might be for a while forgotten. In other 
words, we need not wait for a fat Life and Letters in order 
to know the musical best and worst about Tschaikowskj. 
and although Mrs. Newmarch’s book has very few dull 
pages, I have found most fascinating of all the seven 
the end, headed “List of Works.” It is highly unjj 
that the musician. of the future will feel he mug 
read nearly every bar of Tschaikowski, as th. 
musician feels to-day that he should know nearly 
every bar of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, or Wag. 
ner; but until we have run through his hundreds 
of compositions as attentively as we read those of 
say, Schumann and Mendelssohn, and are far mor 
familiar than we are at present with other Russian 
music, we shall not be in a position to utter a clear. 
cut and confident opinion. At present Tschaikowski 
is known to most Englishmen only by the three works 
performed last Wednesday during a ‘‘ Tschaikowski 
Evening” at the Queen’s Hall—the ‘'Casse Noisette” 
Suite, the “‘ Pathetic” Symphony, and the ‘‘ 1812” Over. 
ture. Indeed, most of the current criticism of Tschai 
kowski seems to be based on the ‘‘ Pathetic” alone, | 
hope that Mr. Wood and the givers of smaller concerts 
will soon let us hear a great many of the less familiar 
works. So far as I have seen the scores, they are not all 
masterpieces, but many of them are far better than much 
of the third-rate stuff with which even Mr. Wood some. 
times ekes out his programmes, and quite as popular and 
taking. 

There could be no doubt on Wednesday that the 
Tschaikowski boom is more than a manufactured vogue, 
As the fountain flung up its cool spray from the midst of 
palms and greenery, the ‘‘Casse Noisette ” sounded one 
of the very best things of its kind ever written. Later on, 
men and women, of whom not a few, no doubt, had been 
battered all day by outrageous fortune, stood quietly and 
listened to the ‘‘ Pathetic” in a way that made one wonder 
if the exploded anecdote of its origin was not more to 
blame than the work itself for the common complaint that 
it expresses a decadent and personal rather than a universal 
human sorrow. As for the ‘‘ 1812” Overture, the people 
went wild over it. 

Mrs. Newmarch tells us that Tschaikowski was opposed 
to its performance at concerts, and it would certainly seem 
that a concert-hall is no place for this open-air pile 
d’occasion, in which the Russian National Hymn shouts 
down the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” while organs and jangling 
church bells reinforce the brass bands and the drumsare 
replaced by big banging cannon. The only way to drive 
such a piece through a concert programme without 
vulgarity or absurdity is to let it take the bit between its 
teeth, and this is Mr. Wood's way more and more. Towards 
the end one longs to shout, like the showman of a two 
penny boxing booth as he jerks open the curtains to tempt 
the crowd inside, ‘‘ Look at ’em at it!” Mr. Newman's 
programmes plead with his smoker-patrons not to strike 
matches ‘‘ during the items,” but it would still further 
enrich the orchestration if, on Tschaikowski nights, be 
added ‘‘ except during Number Six.” I know one mad 
whose theory is that ‘‘1812” should always be played 
last, after a short interval during which the fiddlers, wh 
at present are rather awed into decorum by their ow 
evening clothes, should be plied by the management wilh 
free drinks. Which shows how pervasive is the Tschat 
kowski boom, when even ribalds cannot stay away. 





SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL sCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


— sbire 


CroguET is once more a fashionable craze. It is dancing a sort 
of delirious Washington Post through the popularity of all other 
gut-of-door games. Owing to old associations with the infantile 

e of former days, there seems something absolutely absurd in 
devoting time to or deriving pleasure from it. Yet croquet is 
daily causing disputes in the British Isles and is severing more 
jife-long friendships than were ever disturbed by political or 
religious fads. For a house party it is an inestimable boon, 
because it supplies occupation for the livelong day and a theme 
for discussion at every meal. Of course the croquet of to-day is 
as absolutely different from the old and imbecile pastime as is 
modern cricket from the Scottish game of cat and dog whence it 
was derived. The original game of croquet was curious. Witha 
mallet resembling an elongated auctioneer’s hammer, you hit a 
small wooden ball, which might have been round before it was 
chipped, through hoops so large that two of them united 
would have made quite a respectable crinoline. Curates and 
old maids used to meander over a lawn so littered with these 
obstacles that walking was much more difficult than winning. 
My mother-in-law remembers a game which lasted two days, and 
in which eight people played on a twelve-hooped lawn. That sort 
of croquet is as obsolete as all the ideas of our ancestors. We 
have altered all that in our craze for everything to be new except 
furniture and human nature. The antiquity of the latter becomes 
more pronounced with every fresh generation. 

Modern croquet is quite scientific, some people say detestably 
so, The mallets are as heavy as polo clubs, the balls as large as 
prize potatoes at an agricultural show, and the hoops only four 
inches wide—that is to say, just sufficiently wide to allow a ball 
to pass through them. When I begin a game | feel like a convict 
with a number of doors which have to be unlocked before I attain 
my freedom—or, in other words, there are a number of hoops to be 
got through before I am free of the game. The sense of con- 
finement is increased by the hideous narrowness of the boundaries. 
When I was a little girl my great joy was to smack my governess’s 
ball just as far as I could send it. I used to put my foot on my 
own ball, and give the most vicious bang I could. Usually the 
head of the mallet flew off, but that was a trifle. In the joy of 
seeing my odious tyrant toiling after her distant ball I had ample 
revenge for the tyranny of the schoolroom. All that has passed 
away now, like the school days. I lose my stroke if I send a ball 
beyond the boundary, just as I have always lost favour in the eyes 
of my mother-in-law if I went beyond the narrow bounds of her 
view of the proprieties. I never believe I was within them, how- 
ever, since I committed the crime of marrying Carlton. 

Everybody, from the Prince of Wales to the lawn-tennis 
champion, seems to have fallen a victim to the prevailing croquet 
mania, But the shadow of the curate and the old maid is still over 
the game, for everybody has an excuse for playing it. A golfer 
will say it improves his putting, a billiard player says he is now 
ten points better in every hundred, while a lawn-tennis player 
is simply left lamenting a game which is socially extinct, though 
it still flourishes in a number of seaside tournaments, at which the 
ae of champions engage in yearly contests with diminishing 
agility. * 

There is no question about the solemnity with which croquet is 
played. Over two hours is needed for the briefest of well-con- 
tested doubles, and partners debate the next stroke as anxiously 
4s though they were nations involved in a European crisis. Then 
there are endless disputes about the game. The rules are altered 
apparently about once a month, and hardly a single amateur 
tutside tournament calibre is acquainted with the latest idiosyn- 
trasies of “roquet” or the last definition of a foul stroke. As 
tvery hostess seems to regard herself as the law-maker for her 
wn croquet ground, and there is generally an aggressive guest 
who pulls out of her pocket the latest edition of Wimbledon rules 
0 clinch the dispute, the argument may last ten minutes, and 
stnerally ends by a loss of temper somewhere. Formerly croquet 
Wed to be regarded as a great match-making game. To-day it is 
the cause of half the engagements which are broken off, and, 
trsonally, I can never think the same of Helena Grahame again 
afer the way she contradicted me yesterday. I really cannot 
magine what men see in her. She has such an odious temper. 
I feel quite glad she is going to-morrow. 

It is sad to think that a mere game should arouse such angry 
Passions, for our croquet lawn is a most romantic spot. In fact it 
Was here that Carlton and I became engaged ; but that was in the 
ays before that most irritating game played such disastrous havoc 

our tempers, Up till last year it was called the bowling 
Sen, and was the favourite resort of engaged couples staying in 
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the house. The clipped yew hedge which surrounds it is ten feet 
thick, and on one side is cut into graceful arches, through which 
glimpses of distant hills are caught. Nobody thinks of the view 
now or of love-making ; the everlasting whack of balls mars the 
peaceful scene, and angry discussions take the place of whispered 
vows. 

Still, croquet is the greatest blessing for a Society hostess 
coming down to the country. My neighbours, who generally 
come a long distance, have a habit of arriving just after luncheon 
and staying till about six. They never have an idea beyond the 
neighbourhood, and I care as little for county gossip as I do for 
a two-year-old novel. HowlI used to suppress yawns as I listened 
to their depressing conversation! Now when they drive up I hail 
them with a hospitable smile and invite them to play croquet. At 
the conclusion of the first game, in which they are invariably 
beaten, tea is waiting under the big cedar on the lawn, and the 
second game is easily concluded before it is time for them to go. 
Croquet is too serious for conversation. So after three hours they 
leave, murmuring they have not had a chance of talking to me. 
To which I reply sweetly, “So sorry ; you must come over 
another day,” when I shall again consign them—to the croquet 
lawn. 


IN PASSING 


THERE was no lack of incident during the successful sojourn of 
the Inns of Court Volunteers on Perham Downs, near Andover, 
on the outskirts of Salisbury Plain. For example, Colonel Loft- 
house, the adjutant, set the whole corps laughing with the stentorian 
reproof on parade: “ What’s—that—man—in the—front—rank— 
there—scratching—his—nose—for—d—— him!” Every man 
drew his Is. per day, and many might truly have said it was the 
first money they had ever earned. 


SAID THE SICK MAN— 


From the Italian of Vittoria Agonoor 


Said the sick man: “ My torment has to bear 
Too long delay ; why does she come not yet ?” 
They heard a gallop on the still night air, 
And all in white upon a horse of jet 


Before those doors wide open in a breath 
She passed, whereat his arms he opened wide, 
And by her name he called her: “ Death! Death!” 
She for a moment’s space did turn aside, 


But then, as though she nought had seen, and nought 
Had heard, she thundered on toward the fountain, 
Where, singing, a young girl the water sought, 
Snatched her, and lo! was gone behind the mountain. 
A. BERNARD MIALL. 


*Ware the election button. We refer to the button bearing a 
photograph of the candidate which an enterprising firm of photo- 
graphers are prepared to supply in quantities. The use of such a 
button, if supplied by the candidate, would infringe a clause of the 
Corrupt Practices Act, which prohibits “a payment or contract for 
payment on account of bands of music, torches, flags, banners, 
ribbons, or other marks of distinction.’ Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams in the Stepney case in 1892 held that the italicised words 
referred to party badges and “ cockades and things of that kind.” 
Another point under the same Act to which attention has not been 
called is the fact that the returning officer invariably charges 
seven guineas—the maximum—for every polling booth, whereas he 
is entitled to charge only the actual amount that the booth cost, 
which in exceedingly few cases is seven guineas, 


It has for years been the ambition of Sir William White to 
design a Royal yacht, and at last his zeal was rewarded. He is 
the only designer now alive who has planned a yacht for the Royal 
Family, and had he been allowed a free hand there is no doubt 
that the disaster at Pembroke and the subsequent doubts as to the 
stability of the yacht would never have arisen. If, however, he 
was not strong enough to resist needless interference, he had nerve 
enough to take upon himself the entire responsibility, and out of 
the shell of failure he has produced a brilliant success. How far 
the anxiety has weighed upon him cannot be accurately measured, 
and it is much to be regretted that at the last trial, when every 
hope was realised, he was too ill to be present. He has, however, 
realised his ambition ; he has built a Royal yacht that can lie in 
line with the Hohenzollern, the Pole Star, and the S/andar?, and 
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will bear comparison with either. And whatever may be said of 
the beauty of the new Royal yacht, her steam trials prove that 
we have a ship that is absolutely seaworthy and whose speed at 
a given horse-power can be relied upon. Her cut-water is so fine 
that there is no bow wave, and her quarter is so graceful that 
there is no churning of the water in the wake nor thumping over 
the propellers. 


Miss Julia Neilson is the second Nell Gwynne on the con- 
temporary London stage. These clashes are not uncommon in 
English theatrical history, the most recent having been in “ The 
Musketeer” boom, when old Dumas’ theme provided Mr. Tree 
and Mr. Waller with opposing or at least contrasting dramatisations. 
Several times, when versions of novels have been in question, yet 
a third entertainment has been provided in the Law Courts. For 
example, Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “ Far from the Madding Crowd 
proved especially attractive in this way; and Mr. Penley had a 
regular series of matinées under legal cross-examination when 
perversions of “ Charley’s Aunt” were being freely produced. 


Miss Julia Neilson was originally destined for the concert stage, 
and she sang in Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend” when it was performed 
by Eton College Musical Society under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Barnby. She received her first dramatic coaching from Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, and has patiently worked at her art, paying great atten- 
tion to the correction of the mannerisms pointed out by criticism. 
She married Miss Ellen Terry’s only brother, and her own relatives 
Miss Lily and Miss Hilda Hanbury have both acted under Mr. 
Tree. Like Mrs. Tree and Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Neilson is 
extremely successful when a song is introduced into her part. 


A Paris correspondent writes : ‘The ‘ Moreau’ bequest, the 
acceptance of which is still uncertain, is housed at No. 14 Rue La 
Rochefoucauld, and is visible every day. The reason given for 
the adverse report sent in to the Minister of Fine Arts was that it 
was undesirable to multiply these small museums in private houses, 
but in the case of a talent so Jarticulier as that of M. Gustave 
Moreau there seems something very suitable in such an arrange- 
ment. A wayward, perverse genius, to enjoy him you must indeed 
walk into his parlour, meet him in fact half-way, and it would be 
very interesting to have this house of mystery haunted only by a 
few, yet giving a kind of colour to the quarter of Paris in which 
the artist lived and died. On the other hand, a sober critic must 
admit that the place is filled with a great deal of merely pre- 
paratory work that the artist had wisely have kept concealed. An 
unfinished picture, ‘The Triumph of Alexander, is a marvel of 
mystery and imaginative pomp, yet all his work seems better in 
place in a close temple such as this than out in the open air.” 


Mr. J. R. Mason is unquestionably the best all-round cricketer 
at the present moment in England. To be within the first ten in 
both batting and bowling averages is a feat of which the Kent 
captain has good reason to be proud. If a test match were tobe 
played this year, it is probable that, with Mr. A. C. MacLaren 
comparatively out of form, Mr. J. R. Mason would be captain, for 
he is a splendid judge of the game. With the exception of 
Dr. W. G. Grace, Lohmann, Trott, and Lockwood, it is difficult to 
recall any cricketer whose great success as a bat has not been 
prejudicial to his bowling. As a member of Stoddart’s Australian 
team Mr. Mason batted in great form at Adelaide and Melbourne, 
fielded superbly at slip, and headed the bowling averages. By 
profession he is a solicitor, and the Kent fast bowler, Mr. W. M. 
Bradley, holds a position in his office. 


The migration of Mr. Darling from South Australia to a 
remote part of the Antipodean Commonwealth will probably mark 
the end of his cricket career. Last year he proved a great 
captain when directing the Colonial tour in England, and he 
managed his bowling with admirable judgment. As a left- 
handed bat, gifted with punishing power and patience, he has 
rarely had a rival, though he made an enormous preponderance of 
his runs by hard drives. His magnificent batting against Mr. 
Stoddart’s two combinations culminated in a superb innings of 
178 in the third test match, January 14, 1898. As an out field he 
was untiring, and no cricketer of his prominence was ever more un- 
assuming or modest about his own performances. 


f “If they catch Steyn in the Free State, he will be lynched by 
his own people.” When an individual kicks a man who is down, 
the world condemns and rebukes him. But that same world will 
jump, collectively, upon a fallen man, and regard it as quite the 
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proper thing to do. This was a mental reflection interjecteg 
between the sentences of the English officer who made this as, 
sertion. “They say,” he continued, “that Steyn is a traj and 
sold his country for Kruger’s gold.” Poor Steyn! One man g 
least still believes in his integrity, and he should be heard, | ry 
Mr. Herbert G. Robinson, who has been sending to the New Yor 
Evening Post some interesting and valuable letters from Bog 
headquarters in South Africa. 


“I am quite sufficiently cynical,” says this defender of th 
ex-President of the Free State, “to admit the market for ang 
market price of men in politics. But in Steyn’s case, first, [ d 
not believe that he did anything of the kind, though that is ng 
much of an argument. Second, a man who was so lost to honoy 
and manhood as to so barter his soul and the land of which he 
was the political head would not have done what Steyn has beep 
doing for a month and is doing to-day—would not have taken his 
gun on his shoulder and his life in his hand to fight for the 
which he had sold. It is a wholly inconsistent proposition. Such 
a dastard and criminal would have hunted cover and sought tp 
escape with his gold. For these and sundry other reasons, I shall 
stand by the integrity and political honesty of Martinius Theunis 
Steyn until his traducers shall rest their charges upon some firmer 
basis than the mere assertions of political floppers and sail. 
trimmers.” 


Of all the commanders of the Boer army the name of Christian 
De Wet will, it is safe to say, live longest in South African histor, 
In person, Mr. Robinson tells us, De Wet is not at all a striking 
figure. He is a man of some five feet ten inches in height, not 
overburdened with flesh, rather ungainly of figure than otherwis, 
with a face of no special force or even prepossession. Yet his 
“* swoops ” have been among the most unpleasant experiences of 
the English Commander-in-Chief during his South African cam- 
paign. 


Before the war De Wet was a farmer in the Orange Fre 
State. His home was near Roodival, in the immediate vicinity o 
his recent operations. Therefore he knows every foot of th 
ground over which he is fighting. He was a member of th 
Volksraad, but he put on his bandolier and took his gun and west 
on commando just like his neighbours. But he had fired a gu 
before. He was one of those who stormed Amajuba Hill in 188, 
In the present war he first went to Natal, where he soon showel 
what was in him. He was elected to a field cornetcy, and then to 
the post of commandant. Hisservices at Nicholson’s Nek led t 
his being sent to Magersfontein as fighting general in commandd 
the Free State forces. While in the vicinity of Kimberley ke 
played the same game that he has played all along, a dashing, 
aggressive, swooping game. He captured the convoy of ih 
wagons at Klipdrift, and made a desperate attempt to reliere 
Cronje at Paardeberg. Commandant-Gen. Ferreira’s death made 
him Acting Commandant-General. The death of Joubert placed 
him in full command of the Boer forces in the Free State. 


A little boy came home one day, soon after the Spring tema 
school had opened, with the following note, duly signed by th 
principal : 


“ Dear Sir,—It becomes my duty to inform you that your sm 
shows decided indications of astigmatism, and his case is 
that should be attended to without delay. 

“Yours faithfully, —- —" 


The father sent the following answer the next day: 


“ Dear Sir,—Whip it out of him. 
“Yours truly, —- — 


The opinions of a Chinaman about China are worth havitg 
We take the following from Miss Scidmore’s book, “ China, the 
Long-Lived Empire”: “When I asked one long in Governmet 
employ if his thirty years in their midst led him to believe thi 
the Chinese could be regenerated, awakened, or galvanised © 
some semblance of modern life, he exclaimed, ‘No, never! Its 
not possible to regenerate China as China. It cannot be 
from within by the Chinese. The motive power is not here. The 
do not want to be regenerated. They do not see that theres 
anything the matter. It would not disturb the Pekingese t have 
France seize all Kwangtung, nor excite the Cantonese to ™" 
Russia seize all north of the Yangtsze. They are indifferent 
all. They do not realise that China, the nation, was whi 
Japan.’ It was only Li Hung Chang and those Manchus up 
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lost ‘face.’ Not until the foreign bayonet actually pricks 
them do they feel. As a province of Asiatic Russia, North China 
might improve. A strong Government is good for them. See 
ghat the Dutch have done for them in Java. Until they cut their 

es there is no hope of their awakening. They can never be 
men while they wear those petticoats and soft-soled shoes. A 
century of subjection, of good, hard European tyranny, of Russian 
domination or German militarism, might ‘make men of them,’ 
After that, a century or two of enlightened struggle for liberty, 
then united China and the millennium.” One talks in centuries 
easily in China. 












ME AND HIM 








I wuz out in the medder 
Pickin’ danderline roots, 
When I heard the chumpin’ 
Of Jim’s big boots ; 
My heart mos’ stopped beatin’, 
But I tossed my bunnet brim ; 
We wuz thar by ourselves— 
Jes’ me an’ him. 










Says I, “ Howdy, Jim? 
How’s yer par and mar?” 
He didn’t do nothin’, ’cep’ grin, 
An’ run his fingers through his har ; 
Then he comes up clost, 
An’ I says “ Jim!” 
An’ blushed—though thar wuz 
Jes’ me an’ him! 









Terrectly he put his arm 
Roun’ my waist, 
Sassy like, 
Turned me roun’, till we faced, 
Then he kissed me, did Jim, 
But nobody wuz thar— 
Jes’ me an’ him. 












Lulu Cooke Don Carlos, in the ‘* Pall Mall Magasine.” 







The article entitled “ The Adder : Some New Observations,” 
which Mr. Gerald Leighton, M.B., contributed to 7he Outlook of 
July 28, has, it would seem, attracted much attention among many 
of our readers, and it may therefore be of interest to note that 
Mr. Leighton is pursuing his investigations. He is about to 
engage in a snake hunt in South Wales, and the results will appear 
in these columns in due course. 















South Wales is clearly a favourite haunt of the snake. “ Six- 
pence is,” says one who writes from Newcastle Emlyn, “quite 
enough for a viper, as they are so abundant. This district is so 
wild and isolated that comparatively few of them get killed. 
Strangely enough, I seldom see a common snake and never a 
large one, although I hear of them being killed. ——, the 
novelist, told me yesterday that she once saw a ‘large viper,’ as 
thick as her wrist and proportionately long. Whilst she was 
looking at it a rural policeman arrived on the scene, but they both 
came to the conclusion that ‘discretion was the better part,’ &c., 
andlet it glide into obscurity." A respectable farmer’s wife tells me 
that she saw one killed a fortnight ago 3 feet long. I have 
mentioned to several countrypeople that I should like some ‘long 


ones.’ They all seem amused, like Cleopatra’s man who brought 
her the asp.” 















The Dean of Hereford, Dr. Leigh, is, by the way, something 
of an authority on snakes. Some time ago, when residing in 
Georgia, United States, he made a small collection on St. Simon’s 
Island (including the rattlesnake). They are in the museum at 
Stoneleigh Abbey ; but, unfortunately, as they’were not coloured 
and varnished, their colour is not retained. 





A discussion is in progress in the columns of one of the leading 
sh newspapers on the subject of the relative virtues of Scots- 

men and Englishmen. It appears to be regarded as a topic 
Peculiarly suitable for the “ silly season.” Perhaps itis. It began 
with an outbreak of the interminable “ Britain, not England,” 
wrangle ; but some of the angry controversialists have lost sight 
of the original question and have wandered into by-paths. Ques- 
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tions are being raised as to whether the Scots who sold their king 
and subsequently their Parliament are really so very much nobler 
and more virtuous than the English purchasers of those com- 
modities. Altogether it is a very pretty quarrel. But it is unwise 
for an onlooker to interfere. An American who rashly ventured 
to intervene has been soundly cudgelled by both sides. As was 
to be expected in the circumstances, the views of some of the 
champions run to verse. Here is an example: 


“ Cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle, 
Cock-a-doodle do ! 
For equal rights we'll aye show fight ; 
To John we'll never ‘ boo.’” 





There is, naturally enough, some difference of opinion north of 
the Tweed as to the appropriateness of a bust of the late Mr. 
Gladstone in the “ Hall of Heroes” within the National Wallace 
Monument. Although born in Liverpool, he was Scottish by descent 
on both sides of his family, “and was himself proud of the purely 
Scottish blood flowing in his veins.” (Was he not equally proud, 
by the way, at certain times, of his connection with England and 
with gallant little Wales?) But the Provost of Stirling revealed 
the true reason why the bust was accepted by the custodians of 
the Wallace Monument. “The outstanding characteristics of the 
illustrious statesman were the perfervid intensity of his genius, 
combined with indomitable courage, and no doubt those distin- 
guishing qualities were inherited from his Scottish ancestry.” 


There were two quietly humorous incidents in the Vacation 
sitting of the Court this week. Counsel, in the course of an argu- 
ment, stated that Mr. —— was the chairman of the company. 
“ And what,” said Mr. Justice Farwell, changing his glasses in his 
own peculiar way, “ And what do you found upon that?” Later, 
Mrs. Cathcart appeared (as usual in person), and addressed herself 
for some time with great volubility to the Judge. Counsel upon 
the other side then rose, and in calm, clear tones said: “ Would 
your Lordship now like to hear the facts?” Mrs. Cathcart was 
unsuccessful. 


Colonel J. Stacpole, who was detached from the headquarter 
staff at Portsmouth to superintend the embarkation of troops at 
Southampton at the commencement of the war, and has performed 
the duty ever since, has been appointed a colonel on the Staff, with 
the substantive rank of a colonel in the Army, and the local rank 
of commanding officer at Southampton. Entering the service as 
a recruit, Colonel Stacpole served for seven years as a private, 
and then his promotion was rapid. In eleven years he became a 
second lieutenant, at a time when commissions were given to 
capable rankers who were able to perform the duties of adju- 
tant. He, however, never went through that grade, and it was 
not long before he was selected for Staff duties, in which he 
had shown considerable powers of organisation and administra- 
tion. By his promotion his term of service is so extended that 
there is no apparent reason why he should not attain the rank of 
a general officer. Colonel Stacpole is a non-smoker, and is as 
abstemious now as he was when, as a subaltern, he had to defray 
his mess expenses out of his pay. 
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SUMMER RAIN 


THE corn is reaped, the roads are deep in dust, 

The grasses by the ways are burnt and brown ; 

Summer her poppy-scarlet cloak has thrown 

Over the land, a baked and parching crust. 

Surely the earth is dead beneath the thrust 

Of sunspears that have mown her greenness down, 

And well-nigh withered all her leafy crown 

Through these last glowing days of dew-fed trust. 

But now the swallows with a swift unease 

Brush the close meadow grass in swerving flight, 

And clouds, newborn upon the sky’s wide plain, 

Mass their grey skirts against an amber light ; 

A late wind creeps among the stirring trees, 

And blinding the landscape, falls the thick white rain. 
CLARISSA. 


BRITAIN IN THE TROPICS 


Some of our best things are done almost unconsciously. 
Only when, by tortuous processes, they have rounded 
out into symmetry and success comes the historian and 
explains to us the principles upon which they have been 
wrought out. This is the service which Mr. Alleyne 
Ireland* has admirably performed for that superb and im- 
posing organism the English colonial system. Growing up 
in reality as the natural expression of the venturesomeness 
and aggressiveness of our national character, its develop- 
ment has passed through three distinct stages—first, the 
frankly acquisitive, in which colonies are regarded simply 
as desirable possessions, ‘‘ national assets which should be 
made to yield as much profit as possible to the sovereign 
State”; second, the period of recognition of the new 
community as an independent unit, with aspirations and 
interests of its own, differing from and even hostile to 
those of the Mother-country, leading to serious doubt as 
to the profitableness of maintaining the connection between 
the two; third, the dawn of the era of Greater Britain, 
with the recognition of the vital importance of all these 
scattered households of the great family to each other for 
the furtherance of their common aims and ideals—the 
period where, in Mr. Chamberlain’s words, ‘‘ the sense 
of possession has given place to the sentiment of kin- 
ship.” Of the warmth and. genuineness with which this 
sentiment is reciprocated the events of the past few 
months have furnished a wonderful demonstration. Never 
has the ‘‘ value” of colonies to the Mother-country been 
more strikingly proven, or in a more unexpected sense. 

However, it is with tropical colonies that our author 
is chiefly concerned, and these for the most part are under 
the ‘‘ Crown ” system of a Governor and Council appointed 
by the Home Government, and with but little representa- 
tive government or opportunity to develop independent 
initiative. Their problems are for the most part econo- 
mical, and the most important factor in them is the vital 
one of the supply of labour. In the early Spanish days 
this difficulty was frankly and directly solved by the em- 
ployment as slaves of first the native population, and, when 
this failed, of negroes imported from Africa. In spite of 
the serious moral objections to this arrangement, it must 
be admitted that it not only solved the labour problem, 
but for the most part promoted the comfort and welfare 
of the negro himself. Most carefully protected by law in 
all English settlements, and in the vast majority of in- 
stances well fed and kindly treated, for the same reasons 
that farm horses are among ourselves, if for no other, the 
lot of the negro under slavery was far from an unhappy 
one. 

But, with the advent of emancipation, this solution of 
the problem became discredited at once, at least for a 
time. The freed slaves would not work, the crops rotted 

* “Tropical Colonisation : an Introduction to the Study of the Subject.” 


By Alleyne Ireland. Pp. x. 282. Diagrams and Charts, x. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, 1859. 7s. Ed. 
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on the ground, and many estates went out of cultiyas: 
to the utter ruin of their owners. In certain colonies. 
Barbados, for instance—the pressure of population finally 
asserted itself and in time provided a fairly adequate 
supply of negro labour, but in most of the larger 
such as British Guiana, Mauritius, and Jamaica, another 
source of supply became necessary. This was found 
in the importation of contract or indentured 
from India. Begun in 1838, directly after the ema, 
cipation, the system has been in operation ever since, with 
the exception of one interval of eight years in the "for 
and, especially since its organisation and strict regulation 
by law in 1864, has worked so well that the productiy 
efficiency of the colonies in which it is employed has rise, 
to nearly double that of those in which free labour alone is 
depended upon. The basis of comparison is the amountof 
produce exported per capita, which in the three chief 
indentured-labour colonies averages nearly £9 per annun 
and in the four practically free-labour colonies a little ove, 
#5 per annum. So that our author is decidedly incling 
to regard the contract-labour system, based upon Voluntary 
enlistment in India and the East Indies, as the mog 
hopeful and satisfactory solution of the labour problem ig 
the tropics ; though where a reasonably suitable supply 
of native labour is available, as, for instance, in Java, he 
finds the Dutch ‘‘ culture” system, based upon the 
Government ownership of the land, a revenue rent of four. 
fifteenths of the crop produced, and a “ paternal” system 
of enforced labour, to yield excellent results, both in the 
way of revenue to the Government and the prosperity 
of the cultivator classes. In fine, his conclusion, u.- 
welcome and in many respects even repugnant as it is to 
modern ideas of liberty and independence, is that practi 
cally some method of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
tropical native to overcome his natural disinclination to 
steady and continuous labour, however moderate in 
amount, is almost indispensable to the successful solution 
of the economic problems of tropical colonisation. Which, 
need one say, at once raises the question: Are the 
colonies worth the price? To this our author's actud 
answer, hopeful and even confident as he himself is upm 
the point, seems hardly satisfactory. So far, at least, 
as monetary returns in the shape of trade openings are 
concerned, it must almost be regarded as in the negative. 

One of the most elaborate and interesting chapters of the 
book is that devoted to ‘‘Trade and the Flag,” in which 
he carefully investigates the actual trade returns to the 
commerce of the Mother-country from the various colonies. 
He reaches some rather unexpected conclusions. First, 
that the amount of England’s trade, both export ani 
import, with her colonies has increased in the past forty 
years at almost precisely the same rate as that of the totd 
volume of her trade, but no faster. The exports to he 
colonies form about 33 per cent., and the imports from 
them 23 per cent., of her total export and import trade 
On the other hand, the total trade of the colonies ba 
grown at a much more rapid rate than that of their com 
merce with the Mother-country. Forty years ago 45 p¥ 
cent. of their import and nearly 60 per cent. of ther 
export trade was with England; now the figures are 3} 
and 36 per cent. respectively. Moreover, the people of 
the United States are better customers of England tha 
the inhabitants of all her colonies and possessions, pu 
chasing nearly 50 per cent. more per capita of her go 
and manufactures. So that it would appear that identily 
of blood and similarity of civilisations count for more ® 
influencing trade than mere political unity or contioullf 
Besides which, the fact furnishes a pretty effectual reply 
to the argument that, although the flag does not make 
trade, yet we must keep it waving to prevent our 
being shut out by legal trade barriers—even the high taf 
of the United States having produced so little effect” 
this regard. 

As to the broader question of the profitableness # 
colonies in what might be termed the social and moe 
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no reader of Mr. Ireland’s pages can hesitate for a 

moment. Himself an American, and writing for Americans, 

te has nothing but praise for the justice, the efficiency, 

aod the beneficence of the English colonial administra- 

= It seems to me that had England achieved nothing else 
she might rest satisfied with having supplied her dependencies 
with such a class of public servants ... only those who 
have actually lived in contact with these administrative 
systems can appreciate the sterling qualities of the men who 
are devoting their lives to the cause of good government. 


The opportunity for work of this class, and upon this 
high level of inspiration, is worth more to a nation than 
countless bales, or hogsheads, or ingots. As fertile 
felds for the utilisation of surplus energy and racial 
restlessness, as schools of training in the moulding of 
men and the beneficent control of lower races, as arenas for 
the growth of kindred civilisations, destined one day to 
form the nuclei of a World Federation, colonies are not 
merely profitable, they are one of the vital necessities of 
pational growth and development. 


B28 FscBF FRSC RZERFRESTS 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


Towers have always seemed to belong to Romance, and the 
Young Men’s Watertoast Association were perfectly justified in 
desiring “the Honourable Mr. Chuzzlewit” to lecture upon the 
Tower of London, which, observed General Choke to him, “is 
sat'rally your royal residence. Being,” he added, “located in the 
immediate neighbourhood of your Parks, your Drives, your 
Trumphal Arches, your Opera, and your Royal Almacks, it 
nat'rally suggests itself as the place for holding a luxurious and 
thoughtless Court.” But even General -Choke were hardly able 
to weave round that torture-tainted pile enough of fantasy to make 
ithabitable for a sensitive imagination. Dungeon-pierced towers 
aeasinister tribe. Who dares sing “ Ein feste Burg’” on one of 
these? But on the jagged fringes of the earth there are other 
towers whose stories, however sad they may be, are eloquent, not 
of the cruelty, but of the brotherliness of man. Lighthouses are 


actual (aloof from the world, but they are, as it were, colonised by the 
“upon least selfish of the world’s thoughts and prayers. Lighthousemen 
least, alone, but not lonely. 

sae The best tribute one can pay to the late Sir James Nicholas 


Douglass—whose Life (1), by Mr. Thomas Williams, who worked 
under him for thirty years, has just been put forth—is to allow 
that he was worthy to build lighthouses. As Engineer-in-Chief 
tothe Trinity House he designed several, including that on the 
middle reef of the Eddystone rocks which succeeded Smeaton’s 
famous structure on a reef lying west of it. Mr. Williams tells an 


First, # using story in this connection. Smeaton, as the reader is 
t and jm Pthaps aware, built a lighthouse also on the Hoe. “Ah!” said 
forty  *"SMor to a Plymouthian on seeing this, “what a handsome 
> total lighthouse you have!” “ Yes,” replied the other; “ that is 


Smeaton’s famous tower which formerly stood on the Eddystone. 
Itunfortunately got blown down in a storm, but was recovered 
from the sea and erected here as a curiosity.” 

Sir James’ son, W. T. Douglass, had an extraordinary escape 


2s has #B doring the building of the new Eddystone. “He had taken down 
* COM ton’s tower to the level of the lantern gallery,” and was 
45 pet “Perating with some weight-removing machinery, when (wrote his 
F their (B ‘ther) he “was struck by one of the legs [of the “shears”] and 
are 33 fung several feet in the air, and thence fell about seventy feet, 
ple of @ “Was thought at the moment on to the rocks below, but, most 


providentially, a wave rose over the rocks at the very moment, and 

fell on to it, when fortunately he recovered sufficient conscious- 
iss and strength to strike out and swim ashore.” One of the 
Weirdest incidents in connection with lighthouses is told of the old 
building on the Smalls rocks. In 1802 one of two keepers stationed 


ore there died, and the survivor, Thomas Howell, was through stress 
inulty of weather obliged to remain three weeks alone with the body, 
1 reply ng that if he committed it to the sea he might be suspected of 
+ make Play, Howell “gallantly kept the light burning every night,” 
rselves ae he once more communicated with the outer world he 
h tari > hapa recognisable, so greatly had strain and suffering changed 
ffect # 


‘ Sit James Douglass, who was knighted in 1882, died of paralysis 
898. He left behind him the most precious part of fame—re- 
de here is a sugar in biography that cloys ; it is the product 
‘lavish consideration of the injunction, Say nothing but good 
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of the dead. The sweet of this biography resembles the sweetness 
of an honest fruit rather than that of a refined sugar. One does 
not forget the rind. It was a good rind. The man was estimable 
at home as well as abroad. “ Prizes played,” says his daughter, 
“a great part in his educational system, but they were not promised, 
so the work was not done for them, but were only given at any 
time, that no one should feel jealousy.” And again: “I remember 
my mother often looking up from her book, herself laughing, to 
say, ‘James! you are really worse than the children.”’” One 
can fancy the tone, and, if one could give intonation to words 
inscribed on cold marble, what an epitaph that would be. I for 
one would ask no better. 

A gentleman in a certain daily journal was lately remarking on 
the curious blunders to be found in books of established reputa- 
tion—blunders in fact, blunders in grammar. He would be inte- 
rested in the fifth and “revised” edition of Health and Condition 
(2) (pardon the involuntary rhyme), in which a hackneyed phrase 
is at least thrice misprinted “mens sano in corpore sano.” But 
Mr. Yorke-Davies has much to say that is interesting, though 
a little inclined to repeat, himself. He is a specialist in cases of 
obesity and gout, and "practises “the dietetic ‘cure.” He has 
reduced a man from 42 stoné to 17, and yet hé'does not “ bant” 
his patients, unless you: call it banting to prohibit solids at after- 
noon tea where there is alate dinner to follow. He is dead 
against the quack and would compel him, as in France, to “ divulge 
what his nostrum is composed of.” He even asperses the cha- 
racter of the authors of testimonials. “Name, name!” one is 
inclined to cry. Must we regard the host of engine-drivers, 
sailors, and seamstresses who have achieved a happy pinkness in 
defiance of the angel on the pale horse as so many liars? Is the 
sum of “one and three-ha’pence,” so often beneficently expended 
at the chemist’s, to be accounted as blood-money? Is the chemist’s 
neatness only a cloak on chronic sin? However that may be, 
there is comfort in this. Though the “anti-fat” quack will, it 
seems, deprive your stomach of its lawful coat, Mr. Yorke-Davies 
has “known three stone of fat to go in ten weeks with great 
benefit in every way.” The fat of an average male adult should 
not exceed a twentieth of his gross weight; the fraction in a 
woman’s case may be a little more. Perhaps the chief thing 
impressed on the mind by reading this interesting volume is that 
it is possible to over-eat oneself in the sense of overtaxing the 
digestive organs and at the same time suffer from inanition, either 
because the food is not properly digested or because it is the wrong 
kind of food. 

In the Waiting Time of War (3) is a slim book, but it is very 
difficult to convert into chyle. Some of it, regarded as versification, 
is well-nigh incredibly bad. I say incredibly, because it is bad 
systematically. The author is a wilful metricide. Here is a verse 
to a widow of the Campbells : 


“ The kindly Seasons out of Nature’s mint 
Shall aid thee: thou shalt not be mocked with summer. 
Under the Southern Cross—(though spring shall come 
And summer here in England)—¢here is winter.” 


One perceives here a praiseworthy though ineffectual attempt 
at blank verse, but in such Joués-rimés as “lieutenant is” and 
‘‘penalties” one merely discerns incompetence. Yet the writer 
of “ Piet’s Philosophy” atones for his errors by a deft prettiness. 
‘“‘ Auda” contains a keen stroke of characterisation—“ a dauntless 
life, inebriate with danger and distressful things,” and there is 
humour in a ditty wherein “little guillemot Bobs” remarks : 


“ | know ‘the meek are bless’d,’ but I’ll be bless’der 
If they’ll ‘inherit’ ponds by too much grovel. 
It’s much the same with lands. 
We did our fastin’ first, in a blamed sou’wester, 
But since we’ve piped all hands 
’Gainst Duck monopolies, we call a shovel a shovel.” 


An author who calls his book Zhe World's Slow Stain (4) is 
hardly to be blamed for finding a pathetic name for the dye on the 
soul of a debauchee when the latter happens to be his hero. The 
novel is an unsatisfactory one, because it deals with sin and the 
emotions of sinners in a manner curiously foreign to real life. 
Fitzroy Marle, when he was a “detrimental” of the #th degree, 
had loved a girl who afterwards brought his child into the world 
under another man’s name. Her husband was only a gamekeeper ; 
but he had feelings, and he persistently endeavoured to murder 
Marle. His second attempt merely resulted in the extinction of 
the two hindrances to Fitzroy’s succession in his uncle’s baronetcy. 
There is some brilliant writing in the novel, and there is convincing 
realism in the picture of Marle while drunk arising in the gallery 
at a local concert ere the applause greeting his wife’s performance 
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has died away to “ repeat the prayer that he had lisped as a child 
thirty years ago at his mother’s knee,” winding up in a “hushed, 
reverential tone with the words, ‘ yours sincerely, Fitzroy Marle.’” 
But the inexorable judgment of the kindest reader who thinks for 
himself must be that trufh and dignity and poetic justice have in 
the conclusion of this story been sacrificed to that English love of 
the “ comfy-comfy ” which is as endearing in ths individual as it is 
dishonest in the artist. W. H. 

(x) “ Life of Sir James Nicholas Douglass, F.R.S.” By Thomas Williams. With 
Portrait. London: Longmans. 3s. €d. 

(2) “‘ Health and Condition in the Active and the Sedentary.” By Nathaniel Edward 


Yorke-Davies. New Revised and Cheaper Edition. London: Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 
(3) ‘‘ In the Waiting Time of War, and Other Poems.” By Aubrey N. Mildmay, 


M.A. London: Swan, Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
(4) “The World's Slow Stain.” By Harold Vallings. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 


REVIEWS 


A GREAT CRICKET FAMILY 


“The Walkers of Southgate.” By W. A. Bettesworth. Edited 
by E. T. Sachs... London: Methuen... 155. 


THIS substantial volume of over four hundred pages should rank 
as one of the best contributions to the history of our national 
game. It is more than its title suggests ; more, that is, than a 
chronicle of the cricketing feats of the Walker family. It deals 
incidentally with the whole history of latter-day cricket, and some- 
thing at least of all famous cricketers and many otherwise famous 
men crops up in its pages. And naturally so, for the Walkers 
have been closely associated not only with Harrow and Middlesex 
cricket, but with the doings of the Gentlemen, the South, and with 
all the best phases of English cricket generally. The author and 
the editor have done their work with thoroughness and even 
affection. Reminiscences are contributed by Lord Harris, Mr. 
C. E. Green, Professor Case, Sir Kenelm Digby, Dr. Church, 
Mr. C. I. Thornton, Mr. A. J. Webbe and others, and the result is 
a symposium from which the glutton of cricket lore can make an 
unending feast. 

One would expect some ancestors of the Walker family to 
have been great cricketers, but their father, Mr. Isaac Walker, 
played very little, and the two preceding generations apparently did 
not play at all. But the names of the seven sons of Mr. Isaac 
Walker are in English cricket as the names of the Seven against 
Thebes among the Greeks. Here they are: 


Mr. John Walker, 4. 1826, d. 1885. 

Mr. Alfred Walker, 4. 1827, d. 1870. 

Mr. Frederic Walker, 4. 1829, d. 1889. 

Mr. Arthur Henry Walker, 4. 1833, @. 1878. 

Mr. Vyell Edward Walker, 4. 1837. 

Mr. Russell Donnithorne Walker, 4. 1842. 

Mr. Isaac Donnithorne Walker, 4. 1844, d. 1898. 


All the Walkers made a point of failing miserably at their 
start—“a duck’s egg” was the first score “ with a regularity,” says 
the author, “which must have given them much amusement as 
time went on and a new comer had to take his turn, with the 
family tradition facing him in all its baldness.” And this tradition 
ecalls the story which G. G. Hearne tells of old George Hearne, 
his father, anent the early cricket matches at Southgate : 


I was keeping wicket and stumped a man off the first ball. 
The umpire gave him out. But the batsman said it was a trial 
ball, and so he proceeded to take his place at the wicket 
again. He seemed so cocksure about being right that I, 
who was captain of our side, was too much astonished to 
raise any but a feeble objection, and he continued his innings. 
So my father, who was on the ground, walked across the field 
to me, and asked me whether it was a fact that I had let this 
boy go on with his innings after he had been given out. I 
was obliged to own that this was just what I had done. Then 
my father gave me a good spanking and sent me off the field, 
saying that I was much too innocent to be playing sucha 
game as cricket. 


Later on we learn the origin of “ gin and ginger” as a drink. Dr. 
Church says that at a match at Hatfield the refreshment con- 
tractor had run short of everything except gin and ginger beer, 
and that, on the suggestion of one of the Walkers, these were 
mixed with the most surprising and satisfactory results. 

Mr. John Walker, the eldest of the family, laid down two 
family traditions that were faithfully carried out by his brothers. 
The first was that no money should be grudged upon laying out 
the cricket ground ; the result of this was that before long South- 
gate was the best “pitch” in England. The second was that if 
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any young cricketer aspired to play at Southgate it was abso. 
lutely essential that he should be a good field, and on this point 
(and, in fact, on the other also) there were no half measures with 
any of the Walkers. 

Mr. V. E. Walker was the greatest of the Walker 
at cricket, and the author’s estimate of him is not, we 
exaggerated : “ Whilst Dr. Grace is by common consent 
as the greatest all-round cricketer who ever lived, Mr, V,g 
Walker is by the same tribunal regarded as the greatest all-roung 
cricketer that preceded him.” V. E.’s greatest feat has neve 
been equalled. It was the taking of all ten wickets in » 
innings in first-class cricket more than once. V. E, did it 
upon three occasions—against Surrey in 1859, against the 
Gentlemen of Kent in 1864, and against Lancashire in 
In the Surrey match he also scored 20 not out and 108, ang 
that when the wickets were such that centuries were not half 
as frequent as they are now. Thus of the Lord’s groug 
V. E. says: “ Shortly before a match the sheep were penned jn 
the north-east corner of the ground. ... The cracks in th 
ground were often enormous. ...I have sometimes had th 
experience of a ball going over my head, first bound, into long. 
stop’s hands, to be followed next ball by a ‘shooter.’” V. E, itis 
interesting to read, vastly appreciates the skill of many present. 
day batsmen and bowlers, especially Ranjitsinhji and Trumble, 

Next in order is taken R. D. Walker, one of the most peculiar 
bowlers and batsmen who ever lived. Of his bowling a grea 
batsman said : “ You thought you had met the jammiest bowler 
in the world, and even when you were explaining in the pavilion 
how you got out you could never give a satisfactory reason for it® 
Of his batting the author says: “ Imagine him as he walks to the 
wickets, padless and gloveless, carrying his bat as if he thoughtit 
rather a pity that he had not left that behind him as well as the 
pads and gloves. ... Like a cat on hot bricks, as has been 
irreverently said, he shifts his feet about, and when the ball comes 
pats it with his bat as if he were playing with it with a racquet, or 
uses it like a ladle to scoop the ball round to leg.” But he in. 
variably scored heavily, was a good bowler, a very smart wicket 
keeper, and a splendid fieldsman. 

I. D. Walker also had a peculiar style, but was always very 
effective. Baily’'s Magazine (1871) said of him: “ Genius isa 
better thing than style, and genius consists not in keeping rule, 
but in breaking them.” And again, in reference to his famous hit 
over cover-point’s head : “ If you can get a middle-stump ball well 
to square leg over the heads of the spectators, your triumph is 
complete. You have bothered the field, exasperated the bowler, 
alarmed the wicket-keeper, exhilarated the somnolent umpire, and 
aroused the drooping energies of the scorers. You have accom 
plished two of the great ends of life—you have put yourself ina 
good, easy, complacent temper, and you have spoiled the tempers 
of most of the people near you. What more can a man desire?” 
It was I. D. who was firmly convinced that the fielding of Harrow 
boys fell off lamentably when stone-throwing was forbidden in the 
street. It was in consequence of one of I. D.’s long innings that 
some poor man ‘‘ waited six hours with his pads on, and then was 
out off his second ball.” 

It is impossible, even shortly, to note the chief performances d 
the Walkers, and we are constrained to refer the reader to the 
book. It is full of very good anecdotes and incidents. Thus t 
was through R. D.’s continual playing for Oxford against Cam 
bridge that the four-year rule was introduced. In the old Middleses 
days the Walkers paid all travelling expenses and the rent of the 
ground, and largely entertained at their home, Arnos Grow 
There is a good story of Barrett, the Surrey bowler, who, afte 
bowling a short ball, cried : “Don’t hit her, sir. I'll give y® 
four!” Alfred Walker (in keeping with the odd dress of cricketes 
in those days) used to play in brilliant red flannel trousers, and i 
is said that once when at a station he happened to raise his le 
just as an express appeared in sight, bringing the whole conceml 
a dead stop amid much excitement. A funny saying of the famos 
Charlie Marsham is recorded : “ I like So-and-so’s bowling becau® 
he so often hits the sticks.” There is, too, a funny story of P. 
Thornton (“ Friday”) and C. I. Thornton (“Buns”). P. M. was# 
very slow scorer, and when C. I. was in with him the latter would 
sit on his bat, and occasionally say, “ Well played, Percy,” 
tone which indicated that a run was out of the question. “F 
used to get very angry, and afterwards explain : “ Imposst 
me to play properly while ‘ Buns’ is making a fool of himself 
the other end.” 

Mr. V. E. Walker also tells a good tale about Lockyer ant 
Julius Cesar. He had it from John Lillywhite, who vowed thi 
he saw the incident. Lockyer and Cesar were playing in 3 ™ 
against twenty-two on a small ground on the outskirts of 
and not very far distant from the wicket, cocoanuts were set OP 
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for tors to throw at. Evening was approaching ; it began 
to rain, and it looked as if the last two of the twenty-two would 
manage to play out time. One of them hit a ball past Julius 
Caesar at cover-point. Czesar ran after it, like his namesake, 
summa diligentia. “ Now, Julie,” cried old Tom Lockyer, at the 
wicket, “ let us have it” ; upon which “ Julie” picked up a cocoa- 

threw it full toss to Lockyer, who, whipping off the bails, 

eted the nut and ran off to the pavilion, and the match was 
yon. John Lillywhite used to add that the match was played in 
Surrey. Another excellent story is told of Jemmy Dean, the 
‘pmpire and “a character.” An umpire was wanted at the Oval, 
and Jemmy was sent for to come thither from Lord's. When he 
arrived he was immediately asked how the game was going on at 
Lord’s. He replied very gravely, “Oh! capitally. Lord C—— 
(who was a sticker) and Mr. —— has been in for ‘arf an hour ; 
they gets no runs, but just as I left the ground his lordship kicked 
a beautiful leg-bye !” ' ‘ 

An admirable book and a worthy memoir of the Middlesex 
Walkers. 


OUIDA AT LARGE 
“Critical Studies.” By Ouida. London: Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


TuaT “ wealth is now the dominant factor of English social life” ; 
that the modern temper is “cynical, trivial, avaricious, and 
vulgar” ; that “breeding and manners grow worse every day” ; 
andthat “the number of volumes which pour annually from the 
English press is at the present hour (s/c) appalling ’—such are a 
few of the startling and novel paradoxes with which Ouida elec- 
trifies the world in these essays. They have all appeared at 
different times in different magazines ; and now they are pre- 
sented to the public as a sort of compendium of the Strathmorean 
philosophy. The keynote of the system is the degeneracy of the 
age. Weare all going to the dogs. Contrast the dull, sordid, 
uninteresting life of to-day with that of the time when Chaucer 
walked through Chepe, when Henri de Valois, &c., when Philipp 
le Bel, &c., when Petrarca, &c., when William Shakespeare, &c. 
In the days of Derby, of Palmerston, of Melbourne, Mr. Chamber- 
lain would not have been tolerated ; for these were the grand old 
times “ when orators quoting Greek or Latin verse were sure to be 
understood by either House, when classical allusions were caught 
flying, when accuracy and consistency were esteemed necessary in 
debate.” The change for the worse began with Mr. Disraeli, and 
wehave been going down hill ever since. Commercialism and 
militarism are at the bottom of all our woes. We have become 
tfieminate, cowardly, and cruel. Also, “if there be one thing more 
loathsome than the carnage of war, it is the Red Cross societies 
following in its train.” For “the slaughter of wounded men was 
more truly merciful than the modern system of surgery and 
nursing.” All which demonstrates the quaint pranks into which 
temper may drive a lady and a humanitarian. 

To take our Ouida seriously has never, happily, been possible ; 
and if we deal gravely with these studies it is out of mere polite- 
ness, and with no desire to wrangle or refute. For how to combat 
such views as Ouida here enunciates? What matters it to her 
that they have been the commonplaces of a certain class of mind 
since the world began? Breeding and manners have always been 
growing worse ; and Punch was never so good as it used to be. 
It is, of course, a fact that the admixture of the plutocratic element 
in English social life is no new thing. It is as palpably present in 
“The Newcomes” as in this week’s Society papers. But what is 
that to a lady with a fluent pen and a love for scolding? It is also 
a fact that when the printing presses of London were working “ for 
Addison and Goldsmith, Thackeray, and Sir Arthur Helps” (a 
singular enough quartette), they were also turning out a vast quantity 
ofrubbish. But what is that to a brilliant author with a prodigious 
fund of classical allusions and an even more prodigious knowledge 
ofEnglish literature? In vain to suggest to her that the same motives 
have influenced men’s actions and the same passions agitated 

it breasts since the human race came into existence, She knows 
better than that. Had she flourished fifty years since, she would 

ve been denouncing the age of Derby, of Palmerston, of Mel- 
l€, as compared with the age of Burke, of Fox, of Pitt. Had 
she lived in the age of Burke, of Fox, of Pitt, she would have 
denounced it as compared with the age of Walpole, of Chatham 
of Chesterfield. Even so, if she is spared (as we pray she may 
be) for another half-century, she will extol the chivalrous courtesy, 
Suave speech, the staunch patriotism of the statesmen of 1900, 
4s compared with the vulgar, selfish, and ignoble qualities which 
ate certain to characterise their successors of next century. At 
any rate, some one or other will then be doing it for her. 
¢ best of the essays in this collection are the purely literary 
®nes, That, for instance, which deals with Mr. Marion Crawford's 
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Italian novels is quite good; amateurish, no doubt, and ill* 
arranged, like all its comrades, but still interesting, intelligent, and 
with the tendency to have a hit at everybody all round kept within 
proper limits. The worst is unquestionably the paper on Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. That gentleman—or politician, let us say— 
has, it seems, acuteness of perception and strength of character ; 
but he is a “renegade radical,” “hard as nails,” “cynical and 
selfish,” “unscrupulous in principle and action”—is, in short, all 
that journalists of a sort have been telling us for ages that he is. 
Mr. Chillip thought that the ladies were great observers ; but this 
sort of stale trash sums up all that a clever woman has been able 
to glean about the Colonial Secretary from what ex-Viceroys have 
murmured to her, or herself has noted in a “ well-known house in 
Belgrave Square.” Such fragmentary glimpses of the world of 
fashion are all that remain to keep us in mind of the Ouida of 
our youth—these, and the exquisite remark that nowadays “the 
scorcher, sweating and grinning, drives his wheel ¢hrough the rose 
thickets of Damascus.” Intrepid scorcher! who fearest not the 
hateful puncture. 

There once was a Ouida in the dear old days of long ago—the 
days of Palmerston, and Gladstone, and many other people. We 
wish we could revive her; we wish we could persuade the lady 
who bears her name to ask for the old paths, and seek out the 
ancient ways. Then should we have again such monuments of 
Spartan frugality as Bertie Cecil—type of the dandified Guardsman 
of fiction. And then, all unconscious of the horrors of “ militarism” 


and Red Cross hospitals, another Cigarette might arise—Cigarette, | 


the most fascinating and delightful practitioner of that great occu 
pation wherein the mother of Ferdinand, Count Fathom, covered 
herself with glory. ‘Under Two Flags” and the rest of them 
were not great novels, but they were infinitely better stuff than the 
incoherent remarks of a tired fictionist. 


LIBERTY—RELIGIOUS AND OTHERWISE 


“ Liberty in the Nineteenth Century.” By Frederic May Holland, 
Author of “ The Rise of Intellectual Liberty.” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


WE fear that we cannot praise in Mr. Holland the larger philo- 
sophic mind, interesting though his little treatise on the develop- 
ment of political and religious liberty undoubtedly is. He seems 
to us to give an undue attention to small points and to exaggerate 
the significance of ideas and movements that are really little more 
than the idiosyncrasies of eccentric individuals, The question, 
for example, of Sunday recreation, and the thunders of the pulpit 
against it, is hardly of sufficient importance to warrant the lengthy 
consideration Mr. Holland gives to it; the much more vital 
question of the proper limits to governmental interference with 
trade, whether by tariffs or restrictive legislation, might well have 
received part of the space bestowed upon Sabbatarianism. Mr. 
Holland’s point of view may be described as that of the Anglo- 
Saxon Voltairean ; he feels the eighteenth-century love for free 
thought and bitterness against clericalism, but the French 
flashes of ironic levity do not illuminate his pages. Seriousness 
in place of wit, common sense for logic, and, alas! a sentimental- 
ism that blurs the dry light of reason, mark the Voltaireanism that 
has crossed the Channel or the Ocean. The French type, as we 
know, breeds revolution and the English progress—and the world 
needs both. 

Mr. Holland gives an extremely interesting account of the 
long agitation against negro slavery in the States and its subse- 
quent results. His conclusion is that it is matter for regret that 
emancipation was not gained peaceably and gradually, and he 
claims to have shown that it might have been so gained “if there 
had been more philanthropy among the clergy, more principle 
among the Whigs, and more wisdom among the Abolitionists.” 
His account of the vagaries of American spiritualism is 
curious enough ; it is a characteristic exhibition of unregulated 
emotion and degenerate intellect. That way lies madness. 
Nothing astonishes us more in American writers than the manner 
in which, at times, all sense of humour seems to leave them. Mr. 
Holland takes what is called a broad view of religion, and so long 
as all religions have an equal opportunity he does not seem to 
mind very much what they teach. That astonishing Congress at 
Chicago, which called itself the Parliament of Religions, moves 
him to enthusiasm : 


Four thousand people assembled on Monday, September 11, 
1893, to see a Roman Catholic cardinal mount the platform 
at 10 A.M., in company with the Shinto high-priest, an arch- 
bishop of the Greek Church, a Hindoo monk, a Confucian 
mandarin, and a long array of Buddhists and Taoists from 
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the Far East. All these dignitaries wore gorgeous robes of 
various colours. With them were a Parsee girl, a Theosophist, 
a Moslem magistrate from India, a Catholic archbishop from 
New Zealand, a Russian and an African prince, a negro 
bishop, several Episcopalian prelates, Rabbis and Jewesses, 
missionaries returned from many lands, doctors of divinity of 
various Protestant sects, and the lady managers of the great 
Fair. 


The italics are ours. Our only regret is that Mr. Artemus Ward 
was not there also. Mr. Holland’s comment on this motley 
assemblage is that “then the golden age of religion began, and 
war must give way to peace.” 


COMMERCE AND COURTSHIP 
“ The Banker and the Bear.” By H. Kitchell Webster. London: 


6s. 


READERS of fiction seem destined to try a course of the commer- 
cial novel. It is difficult to say why the broad places and by- 
paths of City life have not attracted authors in greater numbers. 
It may be that the easier walks of life offer superior attractions, or 
attractions at less personal cost, or that insufficiency of knowledge 
is an excuse for the rarity of excursions east of Temple Bar. 
Grant Allen could contrive to err ridiculously when discussing 
Stock Exchange manners and practice. But the successes of 
Harold Frederic, E. F. Benson, and others in the field were sufficient 
to entice followers. There is always a numerous public waiting 
for the deft weaver of the incidents of City life with the more 
picturesque material of fiction. 

In “The Banker and the Bear” a young American author, who 
has already done fairly well in a similar field, sketches for us an 
episode of the commercial world. It is nothing more romantic 
than a “corner,” a “corner” in lard, but out of it an interesting 
story is evolved. Moreover, the writer shows some ability in 
depicting character, and if a little wearisome in narrative, or in 
discussing life as he knows it less well than in the world of com- 
merce, he has written a novel well up to the average. The staid, 
respectable firm of John Bagsbury & Co. ; the old banker whose 
bank is his child, his love ; the son, enterprising, honest, ambitious, 
eager to control the institution and strike out into speculative 
fields—these are characters and institutions that have being. A 
good sketch, too, is that of Sponley, the villain of the piece, 
unscrupulous in business, grasping, sordid, yet with a relic of 
honour ; who could brook no interference, indeed, was ever ready 
to ruin his friend rather than suffer the semblance of defeat, yet 
could turn to his wife, when she, worried and conscience-stricken, 
had warned the Bagsburys and averted disaster, and hearing her 
confession could forgive freely. Sponley is, as we believe, a type, 
not altogether uncommon, of the results of conflict between the 
instincts of a gentleman and the tactics of modern business life. 
The greed of gain is not so strong as the hunger for success. It 
is success, too, after bitter rivalry, each man fighting for his own. 
In the struggle some must go under, and the cool-headed, un- 
sympathetic and scheming can alone achieve success. The scene 
between the defeated Sponley and his wife is certainly the best, as 
it is the most natural, in the book. 


“T thought I should never have to tell you anything like 
that,” he went on, speaking slowly, for the words came hard. 
“] didn’t think anybody could beat me.” 


Macmillan. 


Thus the confession of failure ; and the assertion of the best 
traits of human nature over business morals and methods is well 
depicted in the scene where the wife admits that she had warned 
her husband’s rivals. 


“So that is what worried you!” he exclaimed, catching 
both her hands in his. “ Why, that didn’t beat me. I knew 
you'd told him; he said so. I’ve been proud of you ever 
since for that. It didn’t occur to me to do it till later, but 
when it did, I came around and warned him myself.” 


There we have the generosity of the human well depicted. In 
fact, it is in dialogue that Mr. Webster occasionally rises above the 
average. His relation of incident is less convincing, as, for 
instance, in the scene on ’Change, which may be supposed to be 
the climax, but which somehow fails to rise above the level of the 
ordinary descriptive journalist. If we might offer a hint to Mr. 
Webster, it is that he should allow his characters to tell the story 
as far as possible. His work is at its best in such passages. The 
element of courtship is not wanting, but as a rule Mr. Webster’s 
womenfolk are not very convincing. The best of them is, of 
course, the heroine, “ Dick” Bagsbury, who manages to develop 
and display business instincts without endangering sympathy with 
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her in her love affairs. Naturally, these end happily, Mig 
Bagsbury serves her purpose as a “foil” to the mere commers 
detail, and that, we suppose, is all the author intended her to be 
“The Banker and the Bear ” is in no sense a work of Senius, nor 
even an example of the skilled workmanship of a caustic and 
observant commentator. It is, however, a readable outline ¢ 
commercial life and manners, weak at times when Outside the 
special province of the author, but within it there are sketchs 
which display knowledge and powers of delineation. A book ng 
to be despised, it will repay perusal by readers of a large 
and that is more than can be said nowadays for most novels, 


PLAIN TALES 


“Voices in the Night.” 
Heinemann. 6s. 


Mrs. STEEL has much of the equipment of a novelist of the fig 
rank. She writes with distinction ; she is a keen observer ang 
takes large views. She aims at big effects by the microscopic 
examination of a series of small effects. She is impressed by the 
complexity of life, by the importance of trivial things in grea 
happenings. She would picture your life in its larger aspects at its 
most vivid moments, and would at the same time have you obserye 
the tremor of every leaf as it is stirred by the wind. All of which 
goes to show that Mrs. Steel attempts one of the highest achieve. 
ments possible to a novelist, and we fear she does not quite suc. 
ceed. The profoundest kind of observation inevitably leads tp 
some sort of philosophical explanation of life, leads more or less 
to a discovery by the observer of a unifying principle which imparts 
more than an incidental significance to acts and motives. Your 
great artist not only depicts but reveals. Mass and variety, colour 
and movement merely, are not in themselves sufficient to build w 
a work of supreme artistic importance, unless they are brought 
into harmony by a vision which penetrates beyond the substance, 
which observes in action more than the act of an individual ora 
group of individuals, Mrs. Steel gives us mass and variety, colour 
and movement, as they are seen on the surface, pictorially, without 
arriving at their deeper significance, at their relation to an eternal 
scheme of things. The incidents of her story are merely incidents; 
the whole effect is scarcely more than the effect of an extended 
anecdote. Still, Mrs. Steel remains one of our few modern writers 
whose work it is not only a duty to read but to preserve ; she isa 
novelist to be taken seriously and to be spoken of respectfully. 





By Flora Annie Steel. Londop: 


“While Sewing Sandals ; or Tales of a Telugu Pariah Tribe” 
By Emma Rauschenbusch-Clough, Ph.D. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s. 


Only of recent years have we begun to explore the trans- 
spiritual domains that lie behind the imperturbability of ou 
population of India. Mr. Kipling has done something towards it, 
so has Mrs. F. A. Steel. Meanwhile the Mere Imitator stretches 
to attenuation the Already Discovered, and the Patient Invest 
gator settles down to the accumulation and weighing of facts 
Mrs. Clough belongs to the class of Patient Investigators. The 
subject of her study is the Madigas, an obscure aboriginal tribe of 
Southern India, from whom she has collected orally much informa 
tion of a curious and remote nature. She has endeavoured by 
close sympathy to win some understanding of the point of view of 
the people themselves, and presents the unusual spectacle of the 
wife of a missionary bringing scholarship and research to bear 00 
the ancient faiths and traditions she has come to displace. The 
conversion of the tribe to Christianity is told mainly in the & 
perience of individuals. One cannot help feeling, however, that 
these individuals have no vitality, and this part of the narrative 
carries conviction solely by reason of its simplicity and directness 
The Madigas, as indicated by the title of the book, are hereditary 
leather workers, They are also pariahs, and the reason of their 
degradation is to be found in their trade. Extreme poverty led 
them to feed upon the carcass of the beast whose hide fell to thet 
share for tanning ; hence they became abhorrent to the non-flesh- 
eating Aryans. The most ancient of their legends curiously fore- 
shadows such a condition of things, for it relates how the keepéf 
of the two-headed four-horned cow, Kama-dhenu, slew her for 
lust of meat. The book is sketchily written, and in parts 4 little 
tedious ; but it gives us many hints of the mysterious workings 
which underlie the aboriginal character, and provides raw material 
ready to the hand of the poet or the specialist. 


“Chinatown Stories.” By Chester Bailey Fernald. London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 


Some of these short stories display the rare and captivating att 
of expressing the mind of childhood, its humour and sadness, the 
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int realism of its imagination, the audacity of its adventure. 
which tell of Hoo Chu, whose years were five and five the 
inches of his queue, are a delight to read, and raise sanguine 

of the work Mr. Fernald may some day accomplish. 
Other stories stray into a region which might well be the 
undisturbed monopoly of the police gazettes, but they are re- 
deemed by the undisguised relish of the Chinese felons and 
murderers for their profitable excursions into the pleasant land 
crime. There is a learned Doctor Wing Chen in several 
sories, an avenger of the innocent, whose imperturbability in 
adverse circumstances is a rebuke to the restless Western world. 
yr. Fernald is a man of humour and inventiveness, and tells 
aapital stories ; he makes admirable literary use of his Chinese 
men and women, and either knows them very well or is possessed 
of that ingenious intuition which is the equal of knowledge. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Tue amount of humorsome writing hidden away in the “ Visitors’ 
books” of the United Kingdom must be enormous, In most 
country hotels and practically every seaside boarding-house the 
yisitors’ book has long been an institution, Everybody writes in 
itand everybody deems it the kind of book in which he or she 
must of necessity “be funny.” A correspondent of the Liverpool 
Post has been collecting a few choice examples from this vast and 
practically virgin mine. At one place where there was a “ King’s 
Head” and a “ King’s Arms,” he found that a visitor at the “ King’s 
Head” had written ** The King’s Head,’ as might be expected, is 
above the ‘King’s Arms,’” while at an inn known as “ The George 
and Dragon,” a cynical guest had written, “ Yes, I know the land- 
lord’s name is George—but why does the landlady give herself 
away?” Many of these entries, of course, are in verse, but, un- 
fortunately, pointed verse does not appear to be within the compass 
ofthe average “ visitor.” Quite good in its way, however, is a parody 
of*Little Drops of Water” which we lately came across in the 
visitors’ book of a small hotel in the Lake district. The hotel is 
situated near Langdale Pikes, which, as everybody knows, are fairly 
hilly, and the first verse of the parody ran like this; 


* Little bits of Langdales, 
Little bits of Pikes, 
Make the little tourists 

Walk their little bikes,” 


The first instalment of the new Bashkirtseff “ confessions” is 
publis ed in the current week’s issue of the Gent/ewoman. We 
append a characteristic passage : 


Icome in to dress ; there is a little dinner this evening. 
amuse myself in my hair-dressing. Instead of disordering 
it | leave the forehead frankly uncovered. Amid all these 
carefully draped heads, it is a charming novelty. The hair 
twisted on top of the head and spreading naturally, and this 
magnificent brow, of which I did not suspect either the beauty 
or the nobleness, change me altogether. I become of an 
imposing candour ; it seems to me that I am pontifical, or 
that I am descending from a throne. This gives a sweet 
gentleness to the bearing, an air of calm and strength. And 
this forehead, always hidden, is of an infantine purity ; I am 
fifteen years old. 


Think of it ! 


oe have still a poet left to us. His name, of course, is 
“inburne. Mr. Swinburne has written some doubtful war 
Petry ; but in last week’s A¢henaum he returned, as it were, to 


“ the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring,” 


‘ad gave us a poem, called “ Hawthorn Tide,” which we shall wish 
“remember, Here is the first part of Strophe I. : 


“Dawn is alive in the world, and the darkness of heaven and 
of earth 
Subsides in the light of a smile more sweet than the loud 
hoon’s mirth. 
Spring lives as a babe lives, glad and divine as the sun, and 
unsure 
aught so divine and so glad may be worshipped and loved 
and endure. 
Soft green glory suffuses the love-lit earth with delight, 


nd gg of the noon is fair as the face of the star-clothed 
night, 
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Earth knows not and doubts not at heart of the glories again 
to be: 
Sleep doubts not and dreams not how sweet shall the waking 
beyond her be. 
A whole white world of revival awaits May’s whisper awhile, 
Abides and exults in the bud as a soft hushed laugh ina 
smile. 
As a maid’s mouth laughing with love and subdued for the 
love’s sake, May 
Shines and withholds for a little the word she revives to say. 
When the clouds and the winds and the sunbeams are warring 
and strengthening with joy that they live, 
Spring, from reluctance enkindled to rapture, from slumber 
to strife, 
Stirs, and’ repents, and is winter, and weeps, and awakes as 
the frosts forgive, 
And the dark chill death of the woodland is troubled, and 
dies into life. 
And the honey of heaven, of the hives whence night feeds full 
on the springtide’s breath, 
Fills fuller the lips of the lustrous air with delight in the 
dawn : 
Each blossom enkindling with love that is life and subsides 
with a smile into death 
Arises and lightens and sets as a star from her sphere 
withdrawn.” 


Obviously such writing is to be preferred to a wilderness of war 
sonnets. 


AUTHORS TO BE PROMPTLY PAID IN FULL BY THE 
APPLETONS. 


Such are the latest tidings from “the other side.” O si sic / 


“Romance brought up the eight-fifteen,” or was it the nine- 
fifteen? And when is Romance going to bring up the cable? 
Tuesday was the jubilee of submarine telegraphy, and so far no 
really decent poem about submarine telegraphy has seen the light. 
People who want to talk about cables in the language of metaphor 
are consequently compelled to fall back on Shakespeare and Puck. 
Puck, of course, “ put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes.” Managers and directors of cable companies, not to say 
note and leaderette writers, have quoted that quote till they are 
tired. Why does not Mr. Stephen Phillips, or, for that matter, Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, come to the rescue? But cables, maybe, are neither 
classic nor Celtic. 


POEMS OF CAMP AND HOSPITAL 
PLUCK, PAIN, AND PATHOS 
SOME VIGOROUS VERSE 


These are the “heads” accorded by a contemporary (connected 
with the licensing interest) to a review of Mr. Edgar Wallace’s 
“Writ in Barracks.” At such a rate we may expect shortly to be 
treated to 
FICTION FOR THE FAMILY 
TRUE, TOUCHING, AND TENDER 
A NEXELLENT NOVEL 

or 

BATTLE, MURDER, AND SUDDEN DEATH 

RUCTIONS, ROUBLES, AND REVOLVERS 
MAX MANUFACTURES ANOTHER 





Canada, it seems, still continues to resent the literary slip 
which dubbed her “ Our Lady of the Snows.” Her most recent 
protest takes the form of a letter to the Zimes, conceived in the 
true spirit of humour. As thus :—“ Sir,—The following is the 
latest achievement of ‘Our Lady of the Snows’ in the way of 
summer weather, as reported by the Toronto Meteorologica; 
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Office : Sunday, August 5, 89 degrees ; Monday, 6th, 98 degrees ; 
Tuesday, 7th, 97 degrees ; Wednesday, 8th, 96 degrees ; Thurs- 
day, 9th, 93 degrees ; Friday, roth, 96 degrees ; Saturday, 11th, 
95 degrees. Between 1,500 and 2,000 men—bricklayers, iron- 
workers, and foundrymen—have been compelled to cease work, to 
say nothing of smaller numbers in other trades. Similar hb t 
weather has prevailed all over Canada.” After this the poet who 
has a poem to write about the Dominion had better call it “ Our 
Lady of High Degree.” 


From the British Weekly, which is always entertaining, we 
take the following advertisement : 


Literary. 


M2 CULTURE.—New system. Textbook, “The Art of Thinking.” 
Splendid results. Correspondence classes; low fees. Enclose penny 
stamp. Box —— 


But why “ Literary”? 
Thinking ” is a reviewer. 


Perhaps the author of “The Art of 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘* Lire’s Sunset, and other Songs,” by Z. 4. Heffernan. 
the most part of devotional intent, and not too good : 


Rhymes, for 


** The flesh a burden will remain 
Unto life’s closing day, 
And cause both bitter shame and pain 
To souls that can it sway.” 


(Lloyd, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, W.C. Pp. 62. Is.) 

** Pietro Vanucci, called Perugino” (in the ‘‘ Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture” Series). By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
The author believes this to be ‘* the only full account of the life and works 
of Perugino in the English language.” (Bell. Pp. 160. 55. net.) 


Fiction 


‘‘ The Autobiography of a Quack ; and the Case of George Dedlow,” 
by S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. Two stories with a medical interest. ‘‘ The 
Case of George Dedlow” is a solemn and very pretty bit of humour. 
(Unwin. Pp. 150. 35. 6d.) 

“* A Spider’s Web,” by Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. A piece of fiction of 
an old pattern. We meet, among other people, a fair Nihilist who 
“‘marries into the English Foreign Office” for nefarious purposes. 
(Burleigh. Pp. 254. 25. 6d.) 

‘The Autobiography of Allen Lorne, Minister of Religion,” by 
Alexander Macdougall, Scots and well meant, but a trifle tedious. 
(Unwin. Pp. 312. 6s.) 

“*A Daughter of Witches,” by Joanna E. Wood. **A romance” 
which brings us to this pretty conclusion: ‘It is better to be a crystal 
and be broken than to be a tile upon the housetop and remain.” (Hurst 
& Blackett. Pp. 342. 6s.) 

** The Seen and the Unseen,” by Richard Marsh. 
usual level. 
told. 


Mr. Marsh at his 
The stories are not half bad, and they are, of course, well 
(Methuen. Pp. 320. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


**Home Defence: the composition, conditions of service, strength, 
organisation, and mode of training of the military forces for home defence, 
with special reference to the Volunteer force.” 7. F. MZ, or **Old 
Adjutant,” the author, served for more than a quarter of a century with a 
Volunteer battalion. He calls now for ‘a mild form of compulsion ” ; ‘‘a 
really sound, to replace the present sham, brigade organisation” ; and 
improvements in the matter of training. (Blackwood. Pp. 111. Is. 6d.) 

‘‘ Tramping with Tramps,” by Josiah Flynt. An interesting account 
of experiences on the road in America, Russia, Germany, and England. 
(Unwin. Pp. 398. 6s.) 

** Secondary Education (Scotland) Report for 1900.” Deals with 
the inspection of higher-class schools and the examination for leaving 
certificates. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1}d.) 

** Municipal London, 1900.” By C. 4. Whitmore, M.P. Timely, in 
view of the bestowal upon London of a ‘‘ coherent system of representative 
local government.” The two chapters are ‘‘The Growth of London 
Government ” and ** The London Government Act, 1899.” Mr. Whit- 
more has, of course, great hopes for the new municipalities. (Black. 
Pp. 90. Is.) 


New Editions 


To their ‘* Library of English Classics” Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have 
just added Lockhart’s ** Life of Scott,” in two volumes. The edition is 
provided with a bibliographical note by M/r. A. W. Pollard, and the text 
followed is that of the ten-volume edition of 1839. (3s. 6d. per vol.) 

The-.same publishers have issued a sixpenny edition of M/r. A. Z. W. 
Mason’s popular story, ‘* Miranda of the Balcony.” 

Messrs. Dent send us a very pretty edition of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels” 
(‘* Temple Classics for Young People”), with several excellent illustrations 
by 4. Rackham. 
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THE PARIS SHOW 


I 

Tue traffic returns of our Southern lines of railway 

. ° » Dot 
to mention sundry other signs and portents, £0 to prove 
that with the English, at any rate, the Paris Exhibition ig 
not popular. Truly, Cook takes over his daily quota : 
other tourist agencies follow admiringly in his wake. 
many persons of one’s acquaintance have hazarded the 
trip unconducted, and many others ‘intend to go”; but 
the fact remains as I have put it—the Paris Exhibit 
so far as Britons are concerned, is not popular. With the 
reasons for this unpopularity it is not my province to deal, 
I merely wish to say solemnly that the Englishman, Scots. 
man, Irishman, or Welshman who stays away from this 
wonderful show for any other reason than lack of th 
wherewithal to take him there and back is acting mog 
unkindly to himself. One deterrent, I believe—and , 
deterrent which has probably had a greater effect than all 
the others put together—is the notion that Paris, and fy 
that matter France at large, is seething with hatred for al 
persons who have the good fortune to count themselves 
subjects of Queen Victoria. It is imagined that an English. 
man in Paris is not ‘‘ safe.” What is likely to happen to 
him excepting that “he runs the risk of being insulted” 
nobody knows. Up to date no instance of anything 
happening to him is on record. ‘* Yet,” saith he in th 
courageous heart of him, ‘‘ something might happen, you 
know.” And so he remains steadfastly at home. Nov, 
my own view is—and I have been at particular pains to 
arrive at it—that an Englishman of average manners js 
just as “safe” and as little liable to ‘‘ insult” in Parisas 
he is in London. His French may be bad, his ties ani 
boots frankly British, his laugh loud and derisive, and his 
gold minted nigh the Tower of London; but there is 
really none that shall hurt him ; his path is the pathof 
welcome, and from the hotel-keepers whom he fattess 
down to the police whom he worries, nobody has an w- 
civil word for him. These are the facts, and a bond fide 
case to the contrary has still to be made out. 

Of course a person who rode down the Bois & 
Boulogne waving the Union Jack and shouting “ Dow 
with France” might expect to find himself the observedd 
quite a number of undesirable observers. But then wha 
would happen to a Frenchman who came to London asi 
conducted himself in a like mad manner? Only a fer 
months back we had an instance of a Frenchman beigg 
pursued by a howling mob in Hyde Park because he had 
ventured to make a few caustic comments on the Boe 
war. Yet I have still to learn that the French people as4 
body have concluded that for this reason journeys # 
London are “unsafe.” As a matter of fact, the red 
insults, if any, that an Englishman encounters in Paris at 
either from cabmen, with whom for some reason or othe 
he never will be liberal, or from occasional small boys 
And, as is well known, the small boy in any country wi 
have his joke or his mot even though the heavens fal 
The Parisian small boy, however, is neither so frequest 
nor so free as his London counterpart, and—crowsilf 
mercy of all—he cannot shout “‘ There's ’air !” ~ 

This, moreover, remains to be said—that in visitiig 
Paris at a time like the present one finds oneself face 
face with a Paris that is far more representative of the 
real France than is Paris minus its Exposition, fa 
whether the English visit the Exhibition or not, 
people of provincial France are, one might say, making " 
a serious duty to go there. And it is practically the p® 
vincial Frenchman and his wife, his one child, 
sisters, his cousins and his aunts, with whom one 
and nobs in the Exhibition grounds. And, on the 
the provincial Frenchman is an amazing and ¢ 
study. There does not appear to be a ha’porth of 
in his composition, and the hysteria and vive /a am 
him are homceopathic. He comes and gazes and cocks 
thumb and eats his dinner out of a bag, albeit it s# 
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HMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0. 


NEW BOOKS. 
—_+—_ 
SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
Ask for the new work on China by Mr. Joseph Walton, M.P. 
A MOST TIMELY BOOK. 
‘« Extremely interesting.” —Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo. with Map, cloth extra, 6s, 


CHINA AND THE PRESENT CRISIS; 


With Notes on a Visit to Japan and Korea. 
By JOSEPH WALTON, M.P. 
WITH MAP OF CHINA, 
“Well worth reading for its shrewd observation, its bold application of business 


+ ciples to foreign politics." —Punc ‘ 
Porteems with evidences of acute observation and sound common sense, the more 
especially as much that the author has to tell is new." — Padi Madi Gazette. 





VOLUME V. NOW READY. 
In Six handsome royal 8vo, vols. 25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


By WM. LAIRD CLOWES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS, MAPS, PLANS, &c. 


Each volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be 
taken either for Sets or for separate volumes. 


Tur Conrrinutors.—The present work, in the preparation of which M1. Larrp 
Cuowss is being assisted by Sir Clements Marxkunam, K.C.B., P.R.G.S. ; Captain 
A. T. Manan, OS.N.; Mr. H. W. Witson, Author of “ Ironclads in Action”; Mr. 
Tuzopore Rooseve.t, Mr. Carr LavuGuron, and many other competent writers, 
aims at being a trustworthy and, as far as space allows, a complete history, from the 
eatliest times to the present. 

CONTENTS. Volume V. 

Cuarter XXXVIII.—Civil History of the Royal Navy, 1803-1815. Appendix to 

XXXVIII. List of Flag Officers Promoted, 1803-1815. 
arTeR XXXIX.—Military History of the Royal Many, 1803-1815, Major 

Cuarrer XL.—Military History of the Royal Navy, 1803-1815, Minor Operations. 

ix to Chapters XX XIX., XL., and XLi. : 

(a) List of H.M. Ships taken, lost, &c. ; (4) French losses; (c) Spanish losses ; 
(2) Dutch losses; (¢) Danish losses; (/) Russian losses; (g) Turkish losses; 
sa mg States losses. 

NDEX. 





Now Ready, price One Shilling. September Number of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents :— 

IN THE GAMELAND OUR FATHERS LOST. By Freperic IrRLanp. IIlus- 
trations from the Author's Photographs. 

TOMMY AND GRIZEL. By J. M. Barri. Chapters XXVII.-XXIX. Full- 
page Illustration by Bernard Partridge. 

WITH ARCTIC HIGHLANDERS. By Wa cter A. Wycxorr, Author of “ The 
Workers.” Illustrations from the Author's Photographs. 

THE SLAVE TRADE IN AMERICA. Second Paper: Afloat with the Slavers, 
By Joun R. Spzars. Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. 

— THE WORLD CALLS IDLE.” A Poem. By Guy Wetmore 

RRYL. 

TITO. The Story of the Coyote that Learned How. By Ernest Seton Tuompson. 
Illustrations by the Author. 

THE CHICKAMAUGA CRISIS. By Jacos D. Cox. 

THE SEAGULL INLAND. A Poem. By Josern Russect Taytor. 

10 THE BREAKS OF SANDY. By Joun Fox, Jr. Illustrations by F. C. Yohn. 

ADAUGHTER OF THE STATE. AStory. By CHartes WARREN, 

APERSONAL RETROSPECT OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By W. D. 
Howg.ts, &e. &e. &e. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limrrep. 





THE CHINESE CRISIS. 


CHINA IN DECAY. 


The Story of a Disappearing Empire. 
By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 


7 15 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Large crown 8vo. 5s. 
One of the best books which has yet been written on the problem.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER, 100, 


HY OUT.GOING GOVERNMENT: a Rough Balance-sheet. By H. Wnartes. 
DON'S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA, BY HIMSELF. With an Introduction 
me? Colonel R. H. Vetcu, C.B. 
THE DRAMAS OF GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. By Wiittam Sxarp. 
“Wr DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION. By Matcotm McIiwrairn. 
mise yr Ays ARE READY.” By Rotto Apr.eyarp. 
ALE WITCH DOCTORS. W. B. Yeats. 
SOME FOR LIBERALISM. 
SIPODO REL ERS. ON WAR. By Freperic Lees. 
THE Ay BERNARD—18s8 AND 1900. By Jown F. Taytor. 
RE OF THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR. By Francis H. 





Wrtcu, Surgeon-Colonel (retired) M.S 
The STAGIN OF SHAKESPEARE. By Colonel W. Hucues Hatietr. 
BY BE NGS SETTLEMENT IN CHINA. By Dirtomaricus. 
IONIAN SEA (Chapters r3—15). By GeorcEe GrssiNG. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrpv., LONDON. 





FOR THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING PART 
OF CAPTAIN HALDANE'S 


“HOW WE ESCAPED 
FROM PRETORIA,” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, Price 2s. 6d. 


OF THE FIRST PART OF THE NARRATIVE 


The Sfectator says:—‘‘It is as exciting a narrative as anything in 
Dumas.” 

Punch says* ‘‘Since he read ‘Monte Cristo,’ my Baronite has not come 
upon anything more stirring.” 


Tue NuMBER ALSO CONTAINS?! 
THE VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT. By Sir HersertT MAXwELt. 
AFTER WILD GEESE IN MANITOBA. By C. Hansury-WILuiams. 
LORD JIM: aSketch. By JoserH Conran. 
RODDY MOR THE ROVER. By the Author of “ Father O'Flynn.” 
CHINA. 
SOME NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 
THE OLD GOLF AND THE NEW. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: X. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


PLEASANT ODES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 














Including addresses to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Mr. BALFOUR. 


Mr. TIM HEALY. 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN. Mr. KRUGER. 


Lord ROBERTS. Dr. LEYDS, &e. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Outlook.” 
ONE SHILLING. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and he 
appears to be able to ‘jerk a poim’ with the facility which Artemus Ward claimed in 
the same literary exercise.” 


OBSERVER.—“‘ Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 
ACADEMY.—“ Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’” 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
State Wants.—2s5s. each offered for Smith's ‘‘ New Jersey,” 17€5; ‘‘ History 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock’s “ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse’s ‘‘ Richard III.,” 1862; Von 
Sybel’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson's ‘‘ French Court,” 1881, 2 vols. ; 
**Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols. ; Lycett, '‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ ‘‘ Red 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; ‘* Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841; 
Moore's “‘ Alps in 1864"; Stevenson’s ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 1882, 2 vols, 1st 
edition. EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN’ BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 








The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy cf Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 15. ; additional weeks, 12s. €d. 
each. 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from tke 


Secretaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Mr. T. R. MARR, 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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dinner of three courses, and he conducts himself in a 
thoroughly orderly and sensible fashion, going home at 
sundown in his own hat. It is this man, amiable, 
plodding, easily pleased, rosy-cheeked, and essentially 
non-decadent, that is France. Paris does the shouting ; 
it produces its Déroulédes and the rest; but it is the 
provincial and his wife who really run the country. Go 
to Paris now and you see them in their glory. 

But especially as regards the Exhibition itself does the 
person who remains at home miss a great deal. The 
price of admission is now a little over threepence English 
money. And for this sum and a trifling expenditure of 
shoe leather you may see at this fair on either side of 
the Seine the world in little unrolled for you. Whatever 
has been done in the civilised Arts of the two hemispheres, 
and the finest fruit of achievement in each department of 
those Arts, is here and on exhibition. To the man whose 
view of Russia is that it is a land of semi-barbarism filled 
with toiling millions who are still little better than serfs, 
to the man who is in the habit of regarding Switzerland as 
a sort of holiday appanage of England crammed with 
hotels and sunsets on the Rigi, to the man who believes 
that Germany can manufacture nothing that is really 
sound, and especially to the man who looks on all coun- 
tries but his own with a pitying eye because they are ‘‘so 
far behind in the race,” the Exhibition will prove a 
wonderful and illuminative book. In its illimitable galleries 
one might spend whole weeks of informing examination 
and instructive comparison. The place is simply one vast 
caravanserai of ideas that have taken shape and become 
realthings. And though the Englishman has been brought 
up to believe that it is in his country that ideas do mostly 
prevail, he can learn at this show that there be those in 
France, Germany, and Spain who are bent on running his 
country very hard indeed. In fine, for threepence, the 
Briton may have his imagination quickened, his view on 
life at large very greatly widened, and not a little of the 
conceit knocked out of him—which last is what he badly 
wants. On the other hand, it must not be supposed that 
Britain does not come out well in this prodigious world’s 
fair. Her light, truly, loses something in glory for being 
branched, as it were, into sundry little jets. That is to 
say, the British exhibits are scattered over a considerable 
number of sections rather than confined to any particular 
space. Neither has she gone in for truly mammoth dis- 
plays. All the same, however, she is here ; and, as I shall 
hope to show next week, she is here to some purpose, both 
as regards the multiplicity and the excellence of what she 
has to put before the beholder. 





THE school board of Vancouver has decided to erect two new 
schools at a cost of £2,000 each, to be named respectively “ The 
Lord Roberts” and “ The Admiral Seymour.” We commend 
the idea to English school boards. 





~ PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 
bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 








Pain will be pleased to supply 
current and back numbers, 
and to receive advertisements 








=> 
“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 
Publishers Cireulay>- 





NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY, 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intima 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
Lord ROSEBERY. Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

ELLEN TERRY. Lord LISTER. 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout."—A thenaum. 


** An interesting book.” —Pa// Mail Gazette. 
“In many ways affords capital amusement."—Puxdlishers’ Circular. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are th 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord © ad 


Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be deli 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s beok Coes its best for usin giving us breey 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. Ths 


collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself." —S¢. oe Gazette. 


‘* May be recommended to wile away some half-hours of holi ime.” 
Literary World. 


“Clever sketches of public men........ fresh and interes'ing to the general public.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 


great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and withall 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases,” 
Morning Herald. 


“ Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to pytrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.”"—Scotsman. 

. “Areally delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for manya 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

“They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will, Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives." —BSristol Mercury. 

** Are certainly worthy of republication."—County Gentleman. 

“ There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and thre 
‘ memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of 
portraits were written by different people." — Daily Graphic. 

“‘ Taken as a whole, the series is bright and informative to an unusual degree.” 

Review of the Wak 

“There are a number of very jetecaating foreign portraits, Leo XIIL, Quee 
Wilhelmina, the Kaiser, the Queen Regent of Spain, and others, all exceedingly well 
written.” — Umpire (in Book of the Week). 

“The book is in every way a highly interesting one, and I heartily recommend you 
to add it to your bookshelf."”-— Whitehall Review. 

“ One of the most delightful collections of personalities which has been published. 

Examint, 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 








NOTICE. 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUTLOOK 
(Feb. 3 to July 28, 1000) is ready. Copies have been 
forwarded to subscribers whose names are upon our 
books, and copies will be sent free of all charge 
to other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, THE 
OUTLOOK, 1cg Fleet Street. Cases for binding 
Vol. V. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, 
Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the follow- 
ing prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 1s. 94. 
Complete bound copies of earlier Vols., with Index, 
are obtainable, cloth half-bound. ros. 6d. each volume, 
from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 
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. a PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


1S THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN, 
Contributes Made in 3 sizes at 


10/6 






immeasurably 


to 
eelerity 1 6/ 6 
“a 25/- 
comfort 

UP TO 
in £18 18s. 
writing. POST FREE. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


“WLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 





MANCHESTER: Brentano's, 37 Avenue de |’Opera, PARIS. 








93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 95a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., | 











THE BRINSMEAD « « 
* 201» GENTURY * 
+ » PIANO CATALOGUE 


10 NEW MODELS, 
NEW SCALES, 
NEW DESIGNS, 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 


in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, 
Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 


18,20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 





“Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Poneonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


“Nothing better could Be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,'"—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 


te. each, Intustratep. Maps by Jonn BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The late of Wight. | The Valo of Liangotten. Brecon and its Beacons. 
The Wye Valley. | The Channel isiands. 
and the New Forest. 


Bournemouth The 
Brighton, Eastbourne, ay and 8t. Leonards. 
owyn, 


A brilliant book."—T7Ae Times. “ Particularly good. —Academy 
,. “The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liver# 20/ Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 5@.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LONDON 42° _Environs. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, M.A, 
t® Tu Horets or rut Wortv. A Handbook to the leading 


Hotels throughout the world. = 
Usaguiion: Dartington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 00.» Lid. 
& .. The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, re OC 











AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





Collection. 


hitherto published. 


Gallery, London. 


of the British Museum. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


THE COMPANY'S CURRENT PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE 
THE FOLLOWING: 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. 


Series of Reproductions of the best-known Masterpieces in this Renowned 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 
PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 


important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
D. G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these 
Masters, including numerous examples recently exhibited at the New 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 


the Series now on exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings 


PROSPECTUSES OF EACH ISSUE POST FREE, 


A New 


Facsimile Copies from 





Post free. ONE SHILLING. 








Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 


Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 




















VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

















The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 


THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3}d. post free). Address: Publisher, THE 
OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 

OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 

THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 

© RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN. 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL, 


| ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 


| CHARLES DICKENS. 


CONRAD. 

By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 

BRANDES’ “‘IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 

‘“‘AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

FAIRY TALES. By 
JACOBS, 


JOSEPH 





ARNE GARBORG. 
EGERTON. 
MR. HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. 
HENLEY. 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR- 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF. SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


By GEORGE 


By W. E. 
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IN PREPARATION. 


THE STAGE IN THE YEAR 19¢ 


A SOUVENIR. 


Being a Collection of Photogravure Plates portraying the leading Players. 

Playwrights of the day, and a History of the Stage during the Victorian Era, 
with Sundry Portraits and other Engravings. 

THE WORK WILL BE PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER AND BOUND IN RED FULL MOROCCO, CHASED IN GILT. 















Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. # 

Limited to an Edition de Luxe of Three Hundred Copies only, price £10 10s. 
" nn 

Price £2 10s. Bound in Vellum. = 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE YEAR 1900, 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


With many Portraits of Members, Illustrations, and Reproductions of old Engravings. 


The Séafist of April 21 says :—‘ A magnificent production is The Stock , evidence, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr, F, Carruthen 
Exchange in the Year 1900: A Souvenir, just issued from the press of Messrs. | Gould contributing some excellent work. An exhaustive history of the , ing 
Spottisw: oode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street. It is compiled by Mr. W. Eden | tution is included, from the pen of Mr. Charles Duguid ; and the work 
Hooper. The ordinary édition, the price of which is £2 tos., has been | portraits of the trustees, managets, and committee, as well as ‘ ‘male 
limited to 1,000 copies. Illustrations of the exterior and interior of ‘The | men of recognised position in ‘‘ The House,"’ and of many popular spar. 
House,’ plans, caricatures, and reproductions of old engravings are all in | men, and very old, and therefore deeply respected, members.” 





NOW READY. Price 4s. 9d. post free. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 7 | — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory] : 


FOR 1900-1901 


Contains full and complete lists of Brokers in London and more than 200 Provincial Cities and Towns, the Managing Officials of the various Sink 
Exchanges, Partnerships, Registered Telegraphic Addresses and Telephone Numbers. Great care has been taken to bring it up to date, and it willl 
found the only reliable Directory of Stock and Share Brokers in the Market. 





Che Church Quarterly Review. | 


Publishéd i in January, April, July, and October of each year. Price 6s. ; or by Annual CReanyeen, received by the Publishers, “Gt 
CONTENTS FOR JULY: 


I.—Twenty-five Years of the Church Quarterly Review. VII.—The Bishop of Ripon on the Church of England. ~ » 
II.—Dr. Pusey as a Correspondent and a Spiritual Guide. VITI.—Mr. Leighton Pullan on the Book of Common Prayer, 4 
III.—Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. IX.—The Eve of the Reformation. : 
IV.—Evolution, Biology, and Human Guidance. X.—Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. . Cl 
V.—Memorials of Dr. Johnson. XI.—Jacopone da Todi. 
VI.—Church Dedications. XII.—The Archbishops on Reservation. [Short Notives 


A List of the Contents of the numbers of the Church Quarterly Review from 1875-1898 can be had on receipt of stamped envelope. 


MEDICAL WORKS: | : 


THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 1898. Price 10s. 6d. ;| THE MEDICAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 2s THE 
‘ / 





post free 11s. Interleaved with plain paper for notes, 3s. 6d. extra. post free. 
+THE MEDICAL REGISTER. Price 6s. od. post free, | THE DENTAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price ma ay 


THE DENTISTS’ REGISTER. Price 3s. od. post free. | THE REGULATIONS FOR STUDENTS. Price 7d. poste FOR 
And all Books and Pamphlets, &c., issued by the General Medical Council. 


— 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1900. —— |- 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establishment, Entrance. Fees, Subscriptions 6 
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